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THE THRUSH. 





BY 8. J. 





Sing, throstle, from the topmost spray ! 
Though finch and skylark choose to wait, 
Thou bast thine own glad roundelay 
That list'ning hearts nay thus translate— 


“In morning frost or evening haze, 
While all the woodland choir is dumb, 
Laing, rememb'ring happier days 
And trusting still for joys to come!" 


Yet, dearly as thou lov'st to sing, 
Life is not all a song for thee; 

With nest to build and food to bring, 
of care how full the hours will be! 


And joyous yet thou singest on, 
Though work demands thy time, thy skill; 
Thy lesson is a cheerful one— 
“success Is won by patient will!" 
ee ee ea 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ADY CAREW did not wait for Sir 
}, Curlos to speak. The love like no 

other love filled her heart. 

She threw her arms round him, covered 
bis face with kisses and tears, and clasped 
bim to her breast as though he were atill a 
child. She murmured loving words to 
him, kissed the bagyard face and the curl- 
ing hair. Ab, they might charge him with 
what they pleased, speak as they pleased— 
to her he was her idolized son. 

He released himself from the clasp of 
those loving arms and looked at the grief- 
stricken face in which the light of bappi- 
ness would never shine again. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘I have not much 
time. I must tell you all.”’ 
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she saw an English newspaper and read 


over to Yirholme that night, and that I 
must see her. It was the night of the din- 
ner; and I knew that whatever sbe felt in- 


home, | swear, but the wish to be kind 
and patient with her. 
high-road; but—alas for her, alas for ber! 
—she was in one of her worst moods—de- 
fiant, coarse, violent—and, I am ashamed 
to tell you, she bad evidently fortified her- 
self with brandy. I turned from the high- 


ber—and brought her into the grounds, 
We walked under those tal] trees that 
shade the western side of the pool. It was 
only then that I could get one sensible 
word trom her. For the fiftieth time | 
asked her what had brought her here. 
Then shedrew that fatal newspaper from 
the bosom of her dress, and cried out, “This 
—this!’ I understood all in a moment. 

‘“*It is @ false report, Maggie,’ 1 said, 
‘and you ought to know it,’ 

“*] will believe it is false,’ she an- 
awered, ‘if you will take meto the house 
and teli that painted, bold-faced madaim 
that I am your wife.’ 

‘667 shall do nothing of the kind,’ I said 
quietly. ‘You will be more yourself to- 
morrow; and then we will see what is to 
be done.’ 
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the paragraph. Nhe must have loved me 
very dearly—poor Maggie! She came away 
at once, bringing the paper with her. She 
wentto Lynn Mavis, and from there she 
wrote to me—you gave me the letter your. | 
self, mother—saying that she would come | 


clined to do she would do; and the | 
thought of a scene before Lady Gladys | 
was intolerable to me. I knew that I must | 
go and meet her if 1 wished to prevent her | 
from coming to Firhoime. I did so. There 
was nothing in my mind when ! left 


1 met ber on the 


road as soon as I could—I was ashamed of 


“We were walking then quite cluse to | watched and 
| the water—indsed I told her once that her | tended me all these years-—can you bear to 
dress was wet, and she drew it aside. | let me stand on the scaffold and die a 
What spirit prompted her—uniless it was | shameful death? Ob, save me—same me, 








brand went with me, | came back haunted, 
driven by a thousand furies!’’ 

He paused, and then said sudden|y— 

‘Mother, what induced you to order the 
| draining of the mere while I was away? 
Was it Heaven, to punish me? What 
strange weird hand pointed out such a 
way to bring about my death? She was 
my wife, mother—poor, pretty Maggie! 
Ah, if she were but alive now, and sitting 
as she sat last year in the bonnie woods of 
Hatton! You will send for her father and 
tell bim the truth. Let ber be buried as 
| becomes my wife, miserable wretch that I 
| am! And mother——” 

He drew her head down ww his lips and 
whispered something to ber. As she 
heard it the pallor of death came over her 
| face. 

“Oh, my son, must it be?’’ she cried. 
‘Is there no hope of escape 7’ 

“No,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘there is none for 
m6; everything will be agaiust me, She 
was my wife, and no one knew it. My 
marriage was a private one. If those Ital- 
jan servants are summoned to give evi- 
dence, they will say that we quarreled tre. 
quently and violently, that | was tired 
and wearied of her, that 1 left her and re- 
turned home alone, Then what will peo- 
ple here say against me? That | became 
acquainted with a beautiful girl and fell 
in love with Ler. You heard Lady Gladys 
this morning say that she loved me. How 
will the story run now, mother? That my 
deserted wife came after me, and was 











found drowned, holding the very evi- 
dence of her death in her hands, Every 
one will believe that I pushed her into the 
mere, Mothber,’’ he whispered § again, 
“will you promise? Your love bas always 
been to me like no other love, Ob, mother, 
you bore ine, you nursed meé, you have 
loved and cared for me, 


“You shall tell me only what you | the vicious one of drink—I cannot teil, | mother!’’ 
| but she began to abuse you and Lady | 


please,’’ she cried, 

“T inust tell you all,” he repeated. 
down here and let me kneel at your feet— 
let m6 lay my head on your knees, as | 
did when, a little child, I was tired of play. 
Mother dear, darling, it is for the last 
time,’’ 

She sat down in the chair he placed for 
her. Outside, in tbe brilliant sunlight 


stood the stalwart figure of a policeman, | 
Whose eyes never fora moment wandered | 


from the window. Sir Carlos knelt at her 
feet and laid his head on her knee. Was 
it nost bitter or most sweet to her that he 
wept first before he spoke—wept such 
tears as men seldom shed, bis strong frame 
shaken with sobs? 

When the passion of bis tears were ex- 
bausted, he told ber the story of his mad 
love, his hasty marriage, and his unutter- 
able misery and despair. 

She did not add to bis sorrow by one re- 
proach, did not say, a8 some womwen would 
have said, that she bad foreseen it. She 
bent her beautiful fece over his bowed 
head and listened with a heart riven with 
anguish and love, 

“It Was my own fault, mother,” he said. 
“Il theught I knew better than you. I 
was a fool, wise in my own conceit.” 

“You lett herat Como?” shesaid gently. 
“How came she there, Carlos—in the 
mere 7”? 

“Tl had forgotten. I have told you only 
half my story after all,”’ he replied. ‘I 
tnéant to tell you everything, but I put off 


the evil day; and then came that unfortu- 
nate announcement in the new spapers, | 

ardiy thought she would see it; but it 
"6ems that the poor gir felt lonely, and 


There 


went to dine at the hote! in Como, 


| 


“pit | Gladys. She shouted out the most inso- 


lent things, she would not lower her voice; 


| and I—Heaven torgive me, | was never a 


| 


very patient man!—my brain throbbed 


| and my blood seemed on fire. Perbaps I 


| stimulants. 


too bad tried to get up false strength from 
1 know that she said every- 
thing most horrible of Lady Gladys; but 
she could not :emember her name. 

‘s*Give me that paper,’ she cried, ‘that 1 
may read ber name again and call on 
Heaven to crush her!’ 

“Of course i resisted. I would not let 
her bave the paper. I said to myself that 
she should not revile Lady Gladys, but 


The gray pallor deepened on her face, 
and her white dry lips murmured some 
inarticulate words. 

“If the worst comes—and it wili come,” 
he went on, “the verdict will be ‘Wilful 
murder,’ no matter what counsel | get. If 
the worst comes, promise to do this for 
me !’’ 

The golden head fell lower, until the 
asben face rested on bis. She could no 
longer weep, speak, or pray. 

“You will promise?’ he implored. “If 
you promise, I shall bear my fate so 


| proudly that more than half the world 


that on the morrow I would take her away. | 
| | swear to you that I had not the faintest 


thought of barming ber. But she flung 


| herself on me suddenly and violently, de 


termined to wrest the paper from me, and 
screamed out such borrible things about 
you and Lady Gladys, | would not let ber 
have the paper; | pushed away her hands, 
avd she fell—fell back ward, with aloud cry, 
into the pool. I had no thought of push- 
ing herin, I did not even know we were 
so near the brink; but I did not save her. 
‘As sbe fell, she seized hold of my coat, 
and then of my cuff, and tore it from the 
wrist; and, as you saw, they found it in 
her poor hand. Why she sank like a stone 
and never rose again I cannot tel), I stood 
there some minutes. If she had come to 
the surface again [| would have saved her; 
but I did not plunge in after her, and so | 


siew ber. Ab, mother, talk of avenging 
furies, of evil deeds coming home! |! 
would rather undergo any torture than 
suffer as 1 have suffered since ould not 
rest here, so | went away; but the scariet 


will believe that I died innocent after all. 
Promise ine, mother!” 

The white dry lips were closed, the 
feeble arms clung more lovingly around 
him. His next words pierced her likea 
dagger thrust 

“You have never refused ine anything 
in my life, mother!” 

Oh, cruel worda, in which the very key- 
note of bis fate lay ! 

‘‘Mother,”’ he cried, in agonized appenrl, 
“save me from the shame of the scaffold! 
Promise me you will do what I ask !’’ 

Witb a despairing effort she raised her 
face and pressed ber cold lips to his. He 
heard her murmur a prayer, and then 
caught the words— 

“*] promise !’’ 

The next moment she lay in 
He laid her on the couch and opened the 


bis arma, 


door. 
‘*Ring the bell for me, if you please,”’ he 
said to the officer. ‘‘My mother has fainted; 


let me go before she opens her eyes 


again 
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| and followed her to the grave, 
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eyes when he saw the young man on his 
knees by bis mother's side kissing her 
face in a long farewell. He thought of the 
words, ‘The only son of his mother, and 
she wasa widow. It is many years since 
these events happened; but he never likes 
to think of that scene or of the bapless 
mother whorm he left lying like one dead, 

So they left the beautiful home Sir Oar- 
los was never to see again. There was lit- 
tle said as they drove ina carriage with 
drawn blinds slong the sunlit roads to 
Lynn Mavis. The bright summer day was 
atite bright lest, but for one who sat there 
all brightness was past for evermore, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


QV E trial which bad furnished the whole 

| country with gossip was over. The 

coroner's inquest had been previously 

held on the drowned woman, and the ver- 
dict had been ‘Willful murder.” 

The case had been tried at the Lynn 
Mavis Asnises; and, despite the eloquence 
of some of the shrewdest counsel in Eng- 
land, Sir Carlos Carew had been found 
guilty and sentenced to death. 

The golden hair of Lady Carew hac 
turned white from the anxiety and sus- 
pense she suffered, She had made super- 
human efforts to save her son; but they 
were tutile. During the dreadful ordeal 
Lady Gladys had been more than a daugh- 
ter to her. She never left Lady Carew, 
never weailed of ber passionate grief. 
Night and day the burden of the sorrow. 
ing mother's cry was, ‘My son, my son !"’ 

Those were days terrible to bear. No 
sound, save the hoarse roar of the water- 
fall, broke the silence in the grand old 











house, The servants came to Lady Gladys 
for their orders; she saw to everything. 
It was she who, when John Waldron 
came at Lady Carew's requent, stood by 
her side and helped her to tell the horrible 
story. It was she who went to Hiram 
Weat and bade him, in words that he 
never forgot, begone. It was she whe 
chose the spot where Maggie was buried 
It was she 
who wrote cheering, loving letters to the 
prisonerand bade him be hopeful. Now 
it was «ll over; and he had to dle. 

“T must see him,’’ waesall the mother 
said, when she was carried, more dead 
than living, out of court. 

The few faithful friends who stood by 
her, anxious to hep, but powerless, told 
her she should see herson. She tried to 
comfort herself with the thought. She 
should say “good bye’ to him, to her son 
who had lain on her breast, and to whom 
she had devoted her life. 

W hat dignity is like unto the dignity of 
sorrow? People nade way for the gentle 
lady with the beautiful face and white hair 
as though she had been « queen, 

‘Gentleman, the law may say what it 
will, but I maintain that I have killed my 
son, I bave slain bliin by my indulgence, 
by my cruel kindness, by never opposing 
bis wishes, by giving him everything he 
desired, by never teaching him self denial 
or self-control, I have killed my son, and 
the stain of his blood is on my handa.”’ 

. 7. * * aa * 

Sir Cerlos had but three weeks to live. 
Lady (Gladys knew in the after- 
years how she had lived through those ter- 
rible days, through those long nights. She 
heard ever that one wail, “My son, my 
if] could but die for you!” Through 


never 


son 
the great desolate rooms, along the corrid- 
ore, up and down the broad staircases, the 


pale patient figure wandered, ever with 


the same cry 
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be went oe 
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ber old friend's room—worn out with sor- 
row and watching, slepteoundly too. She 
must have selumbered for some hours; for, 
when sheawoke, Lacy Carew was not with 
ber. Khe came back to her room afters 
short time, and the young girl asked in 
fear and trembling where she bad been. 

“IT bave been wandering through the 
state-roomea,’’ was the reply; “and I bad a 
terrible fright I went into the Venetian 
room, and 1 thought Lady Hiancasp ke 
tome. Do you remember? Oh, Heaven, 
jet me for one hour forget!" 

lady Gladys soothed her; but she did 
not see what Lady Carew hel: so tightly 
clasped in ber band. 

In the morning a letter came from Sir 
Carlos, praying bis mother to come and 
eee him on that day and containiog the 
necessary permission from the governor 
of the Lynn Mavis prison. 

“J will go with you to Lynn Mavia,’’ 
said Lady Gladys, “and waitfor you in the 
governor's rooms, If Oarios will let me 
see bim, tell bim it will be the only hap- 
pinees leftin life for ime.” 

They drove to the prison that morning. 
It was noon when they reached the gloomy 
goal which stood outside thetown, The 
governor received the ladies with all re- 
spect. lady Gladys went to his rooms, 
while Lady Carew was led to her son's 
cell, The customary precautions were 
taken. It was seen that Lady Carew had 
nothing concealed about her person; and 
then ona of the warders took her into the 
oell. 

At last she was in the presence of her 
son, and his face brightened when he saw 
her. 

“Kver true and faithful!’ he erled to 
her. “Ob, love like no other love!’ 

Thecruel grating stood between then 
She laid her pale face againat the strong 
bara and tried tospeak tohim. The ward- 
or standing by saw that she was weak and 
trembling. With one hand she clung to 
the jron bars, and the light falling on it 
showed the Jeweled rings she wore; and 
amougsl them be saw a band of gold with 
a wagnificent ruby. He idly wondered 
what that ruby was worth, and thought 
how fortunate some people were to have 
such jewels, 

She whispered something to her son, 
and the man was on the alert. 

“Pardon me, my lady, but there must 
be nothing of that kind,’ he said. 

Her troubled eyes rested on him for one 
moment, and then he heard Sir Carlos 
may 

“Mother, your beautiful hair bas turned 
white.” 

She went up to the warder and spoke 
him. He had never seen such woe ina 
bumaa tace, had never heard such anguish 
in a human voice. 

“Let me kiss bin,’ she said. ©! au his 
motber, | have pursed bim; bia aris 
have been clasped round my neck «a thou 
sand times. Lat me pass mine between 
the bars and clasp them round bis nack 
just once, that | way remember it until | 
die,”’ 

He was only human; and he turned 
away wilh dim eyes. 

The eyes of mother and son mei. He 
bent his bead, and she passed her trenib- 
ling bands between the bars. She clasped 
bim with murmured words of anguish; 
then something slipped from her tinger, 
In another moment ber hands were once 
more bolding the bars. Had the warder 
looked closely, he would have seen that 
the ruby ring which had shone on her 
fivger was gone; but he did not think of 
the lady # rings—bhe was afraid that she 
was going to faint 

“Good-bye, dear mother!" said a voice 
broken by tears; but ehe held out her arms 
to the warder. 

“Take me away,” she moaned; “my 
eight te falling, and | cannot boar.” 

Hecaught her just as she was falling; 
and no one ever knew in what words Lady 
Carew said farewell toberseu. They took 
ber back to Firbolime;and the governor of 
the prison, Who was a warm-hearted man, 
advised Lady Gladys not to let ber oome 
again. It could do no good, he said, aud 
was simply torture to her, 

The night passed; and, when the morn 
ing dawned, it struck the warder—the 
same man who had granted Lady Carew's 
request—hbe bad Just relieved his feliow- 
oMoer of the task of watching the prison- 
@r—that the convict was very quiet. He 
no longer heard bitter sobs and long 
dreary sighs, and the restless turning on 


the miserable bed had ceased. Sir Carlos 


wee strangely still, When the warder 
Spoke, there was uo answer: when he 
went to bim, he found bim—dead! 

A few minutes late: ¢ 
stone Door of a - 
that be had se I * arew's we 
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on the day before He saw the broken 
spring and the hollow space. Perbaps be 
guessed what had happened; for, before he 
gave any alarm, he destroyed thering. He 
had « wife and children to keep, end 
could not afford to run the risk of losing 
bis post 

Then he gave the aiarm., The governor 
came atonce and sent for the docior; but 
it was too late. Sir Carlos bad been dead 
for hours; and it was never known how 
he died 

No one but Lady Gladys knew what the 
unhappy mother meant when, in the long 
i!iness that followed her visit to the pri- 
son, *be raved of the ruby ring and the 
love that was like no other love. 

. . * +. 7 

Lady Carew lives in the North of Eng- 
land now; and every day she iays fresh 
flowers on a grave tnarked only by a white 
marovle cross, on which is recorded no 
narnie 

Firicline and all its revenues bave gon> 
to the next of kin. Lady Carew’'s eyas 
will never aga n reston her ancient home, 
Khe devotes her life to charity end good 
deeds. The one bright reflection in her 
life is that Lady Gladys, after a time, mar- 
ried Captain Athoiston, ani her happiest 
day +re the days she spen is with them, 

W hen the young heir of the Atbeistons, 
a handsome aturdy lad, is rebellions and 
defiant and refuses to obey, Lady Carew's 
gentie voice says 

‘Gladys, ‘chasten thy son while there is 
hoye.’”’ 

Her ladyship sees the flowers bloorn and 
hears the blithe song of the birds; but her 
heart is ever full of the anguish and the 
sweetness that come from The Love Like 
No Other Love. 

{tux END | 
_— 7 a” 
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waisleoat, pompous slouach; one 

band bearing «a green book bebind 
his back; the other holding a cane, sloped 
sword fashion over his shoulder. 

“Kithber Sir Roderick Elins or the Gen- 
tleman-in-biack !’’ said Il, as | caught the 
first glimpse of bim pacing up and down 
the top of Southend pier; and I lit @ fresh 
cigar—the third since I had set foot on the 
planks bridging that waste of uud, and 
felt my heart leap with joy at the double 


iz KE he was at last !—white bat, white 


discovery that the pier bad an end to it, , 


and iny friend was there. 

“Ah, Brown, my boy!’ exclaimed Sir 
Roderick, “Why, whaton earth !—Fancy 
meeting you here! Well, itis a curious 
coincidence 1’ 

“So it is,’’ LT replied; and as I had only 
tracked bin trom London to Margate, 
from Margate to brighton, from Brighton 
to Worthing, from Worthing back to Lon- 
don, thence to Southend, finally running 
him to slush ina cul-desac, it was sing- 
Ular that we should meet. “And what 
made you come here?’ | continued, after 
having accounted for my own presence in 
a sOlueWhal Ulisty manoer, 

“Two things,” he replied; ‘‘Tennyson 
and the (ireat Eastern.’’ 
“Tennyson !"' aaid 1. 

“Yos,’’ said he, ‘“l always study his 
poems a8 they come oul, and this is the 

julstest place I know of. I like, you see, 
to enjoy poetry Lhoroughly, without inter- 
ruption from the outer world; and perched 
in the middle of this Thames mud, | can 
imagine myself in chaos, Oh, don’t color 
and look conscious; | have not been read- 
ing your poeins; only Tennyson's, 

‘Not Brown's, nor yet another's.’ 
| kuow the first two idyls. Some of the 
poeury is very pretty, quite melting in the 
mouth, 

itis the little rift witnin the lute 

Phat by und by will make the “music mute,’ 
How barimonious, eh ?’’ 

“Oh, very,’’ said 1; “but, believe me, 
you overrate Tennyson; you do indeed, 
Now, if you would only give a little time 
to the perusal of ——"’ 

‘The Broken Liver, aud other——”"’ 

“Heart! Heart!’ | e¢xciaimed., 

“Well, The Broken Heart, and other 
poems, I suppose,’ said Sir Roderick. 
“All very fine, I dare say, but there are 
rather too wany words and too few ideas 
in your poewns, my dear Brown.”’ 

“Ab! well, never mind,’ said I; ‘you 
have learned two idyle, yousay, and I am 
sure that must be enough ac one time; an- 


ther would disagree. Come back into 

* worid; seven days uu re f poetry and 
“ a y © ag uc 

? aps are i € iG 

a i i “ ve 
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cause no one is in it; and the country is 
dull because everybody is shooting, an 0c- 
cupation I bate, 1 think I sball stop here 
iil! the Great Kastern goes by.” 

“} have it!’ Iexclaimed. ‘Come with 
me to Tunbridge Wells. We baves wed- 











became known to my wife, who pitied, 
then loved her. 

Picture to yourself a young girl, bred in 
babits of luxury, thrown without friend, 
gu de, or protector on the streets of Lon. 
don to get her own living, and passing un. 


ding going on, and as there are no parents tainted through the ordeal. 


belonging to either party you shall give | 


away the bride.” 
“En? young people?” he inquired. 
“Bride about twenty-two,” I replied; 


Surely a Cos.ebs might go further ang 
fare worse; that is, supposing he wanted 
wife, not a money-bag. Bah! my dear 
Rakeling, | grant your vast ©X perience, 


‘charming, lovely, graceful; bridegroom acquired unknown to your parents and 


thirty, bandsome, strong, intelligent. 

“Delightful!” said Sir Roderick; “I'm 
your man. I do like a wedding; there is 
something so romantic, 80 poetical about 
a.” 

“And yet you yourself,” I remarked, 
“have never married !”’ 

“Ab!” he replied, ‘that is quite another 
thing. You may enjoy the Sorrows of 
Werter without blowing a hole through 
your own head, may you not? The ro- 
mance and poetry evaporate in twenty- 
four bours, while the wife lasts for life. 
No, if | werea Turk, with an unlimited 
income, and could marry a fresh bride 
every month, and so livein a perpetual 
state of honeymoon, it would be all very 
pleasant; but, as it is, | prefer sympathiz 
ing with my friends, and keeping my eyes 
only on the bright and sunny side of 
matrimony.” 

I bad gained my point; the object of my 
journeying ‘to Brighton, Worthing, and 
Southend being simply toget Sir Roderick 
Elms, Bart., a man of some social! position, 
toact the part of heavy father for Mary 
Collis, on the oceasion of her marriage 
with Harry Martin. 

Poor Harry! I knew him at school, 
when he was as merry and careless a lad 
as ever got into mischief. A general 
favorite; the boys liked him because he 


was “plucky” and open-handed; the mas- | 


ters, because he was sharp and truthful. 
He was particularly clever with bis 
pencil, and | have now in my possession 
several old school-books ornamented with 
caricatures by his hand, which bear traces 


of that talent which has since gained him | 


80 much fame. 

We were great friends, sharing the same 
room, and rising from form to form to- 
gether up to the age of sixteen, when one 


June afternoon aservant came out into the | 


field where we were playing at cricket, 


| and called Harry, who threw down his 


bat, and never came back for it. 
He took no leave—no, not even of me. 


Strange rumors floated about the schoo! of | 


some dreadful domestic calamity that bad 
befallen him, and al! looked to me for 
fuller information. 

But be never sent me a line or a mee 
sage, and | had my first lesson “de ami- 
citia,’’ a lesson bitter but wholesome; for 
how would the heart stand the discovery 
of the real nature of love, if it bad not 
been previously toughened by the explo- 
sion of a few friendships? 

When I next met Harry he was a man, 
an artist; sombre, gloomy, misantbropical 
careless of gain, for be was well off; care 
less, a8 far as acivilized man can be, of 
fame; careless of pleasure; shielded by his 
Art, and by her alone, from melancholy 
madness, opium, or brandy. 

At the sight of bis carewort face and 
shrinking eye all feelings of pique van- 
ished, iy old sentiments towards him re- 
turned, and I set myself the task of re- 


newing our friendship, and weaning hii | 


from his habits of monastic seclusion. 
The first I soon effected; the latter was 


very difficult; however, | got him, after a | 


while, to dine with myself aud my wife, 


tutors, and purchased with the money 


owing to your college tradesmen; bat 


there are such girls, and olders and wiser 
men than you know it. 

Well, somebow Harry did meet Mary at 
our house, and somehow he did, afters 
prodigious deal of wavering, make her an 
offer of marriage, which she accepted; 
thereby depriving me of an occupation 

| and amusement much to my taste, 

It is capital fun, match-making, and ] 
often wish | was a dowager with four plain 
daughters. However, we had done some 
real good, for Harry became quite another 

' man; bis head grew more erect, hia cheek 
fuller, bis step firmer. 

We were all staying at Tunbridge Wells 
at the time, so it was agreed that the mar. 
riage should come off at once, and in that 
place; ny wifeand myself running up to 

' London to do all that mysterious sborz- 
ping incidental to these affairs. 

After gathering calico all the day from 
every opening shop, like two busy bees, it 
was a relief to repose in an easy chair after 
dinner, with the claret handy. 

‘My dear,’ said my wife, ‘don’t go to 

| sleep.”’ 

‘Sleep!’ I exclaimed; “I was neyv— 
never more wi—aw—haw.”’ 

| “Don’t yawn,’’ said my wife, 
shall we ask to the breakfast ?’’ 

‘‘Well,” I replied, ‘‘considering the cir- 
cumstances, and Harry’s retiring disposi- 
tion, I should say as few as possible, just 

| one ortwo old friends who know bim, 
| Thereis A, the historical painter; and B, 
the portrait painter; and Mra, C, the land 
scape painter;and D, the publisher, who 
was 80 kind to Mary, and——’’ 

“I do pot agree with you at all,” said 
my wife, “Why sbould they remain all 
' their lives shrunk up ip such a narrow 
circle? They have never done anything 
| to be ashamed of themselves; why shoul 
' they not look the world in the face, and 
| inake acquaintances as well as friends? [ 
sball ask the Fitzdobs and all the other 
carriage peopie whom I know, and carry 
oft the affair with eclat. Oh, if we only 
| knew a title!”’ 
| My wile, you see, is a snob; and so am 

I, Icannot helpit. Ienjoy Mr. Thacke 

ray’s works, devour them greedily, and 

chew the cud of them; and yot, if walking 
| down Pall Mall, with the grin excited by 
the last social cynicism of that author 
| still in my brain, I were to get a nod from 

a lord, should I the leas feel a genial glow 

diftuse itself through my body? 
| Should I the less glance stealthily about 
| to see whether apy acquaintance noticed 
| the recognition What is the use of tell- 
| ing me that a genealogical tree ora title 
| does not make its possessor different from 
|any other man; I know all that well 
| enough. 
| The ‘‘guinea stamp”’ does not make any 
| difference in the gold, but it makes it pass 
| in the world. People are such fools as to 
envy meé if they see me speaking to a lord; 
and I am such a fool as to like to have my 
vanity tickled by their envy. 

Not that vanity is so foolish a thing 
either. If it were not for that master- 


“Whom 


who soon shared my interest in him, and passion, who would go into parliament, or 

then by degrees added one or twocongenial | fall in love, or hunt the bounds, or storm 

spirits, artists like himself, to the party, 4 breach ? 

but could draw him outno fturtherthan| What a long rigmarole in defence of a 

this, weekness which is, alas! but hypothetical, 
“I baveit!’ cried my wife, one evening for 1 donot know a lord. I did once—at 


after he had let us, 

‘What?’ I inquired, 

“Marry him !" said be. 

“Hum! I have thought of that, too,” 1 
remarked; “but be will not gointo society, 
and if be would it is not every family that 
would like the connexion,”’ 

“I do not propose,”’ said my wife, “that 
he should go into society, Suppose he 
accidentaliy met Mary Collis here one 
day?” 

“Mary Collis!’ I exclaimed, “how was 
it that I never thought of her before ?”’ 

“A remark you men make on the occa- 
sion of every discovery,” observed my 
wife. 

Mary Collis had been lett to do battle 
with the world at sixteen, armed with 4 
good education, a hundred pounds, and 


the remembrance of a crushing ; 


uistor 
ine. She translated for booksellers, 
Inade wax flowers, gave lessons 
harp, and through this latter o cupation 


college; but he cut me when we left. 

Oa one occasion, certainly, he spoke to 
me at the club, but that was on the eve of 
a general election, when every body spoke 
to everybody. But, though I have no 
friends among the gods, I have one 
amongst the demigods; so, after somé 
thougnt, I replied to my wife— 

“There is Sir Roderick Elms,” I ob- 
served. ‘He is only a baronet to be sure; 
but still that is something.”’ 

“I should think so!” said my wife; “and 
then he looks like a duke. Will hecome?’ 

“IL fancy so, if | could find bim,” said I. 

“He shall give Mary away. How well 
it will look in the paper! It will give the 
young couple quite a start in society; 
especially as they are going to live deep ip 
the country,” said Mrs. Brown, who be- 
aIDe ecstatic, 


“But how am Ito find him?’ 8al 


t of town.’’ 
give you some clue at bi: 


"he is sure to de O 


“They will 
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club,” said my wile, “and you must travel 
about till you discover him.” 

Now, Sir Roderick isa very drab, and I 
pate traveling. 

“Hum. Must!’ I exclaimed. 

“Come, don’t tarn crusty, there’s 


dear,’ said my wite; “but go and bring 


bim.” 
Hereupon the perfidious woman came | 


and eat on my knee and pulled my | 
whiskerF. 

Now | am a sort of Samson—all my) 
strength lies In my whiskers; and when 
Mrs, Brown gets hold of them, I ama very | 
babe; to sbort, all married men know that 
] promisea and vowed anything sbe liked; | 
and #0 it bappened that I followed Sir | 
Roderick’s trail like a red Indian, till I 
tracked bim, as I told you, to the top of 
Southend plier, where he was learning 
Tennyson by heart, and looking out for 
the Great Eastern. 

Well, Sir Roderick took to the idea of 
the wedding; and came like a lamb; and I | 
telegraphed to my wife to get lodgings and 
dinner ready, 80 that when we arrived at | 
Tunbridge Wells everything was pre 
pared tor his reception; which, combined 
with the fact that there was no one to in- 
terfere with bis performance on the first 
fiddle, put him in a mighty good humor, 
which was enbanced when he was intro- 
daced to Mary, whom be much admired, 
and graciously promised to “give away’”’— 
‘since I cannot have the ineffable bliss of 
keeping ber myself,” added the polite old | 
boy witb a ducal bow. 

When the ceremony tock place Sir Rod- 
erick acted his part in a paternal manner | 
that was quite affecting, and made every- 
body look forward to his breakfast speech 
with @ thrill of expectation. 

“I shall not make it a long one,”’ he told 
mein confidence as we left the church. | 
“| bate orations; something short, epi- 
grammatic, and to the purpose, that is my 
siyle; pathetic, though, I must be, for 
there is nothing here to cry about; no 
parting or anything; and a wedding with- | 
out crying will never do!’’ 

The critical moment came; the bride 
fidgeted; Harry looked steadily at a bit of | 
paper half concealed in his napkin; the 
guests all filled their glasses and looked 
towards Sir Roderick Elms, who presently | 
ruse. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,”’ he began, ‘‘it 
is with mingled feelings of pleasure 
(sinile) and regret (sigh) that I rise to 
propose the toast of the day; pleasure at 
assisting at a marriage which promises so 
much happiness to the pair this day united; 
regret for the untimely fate which, by re- 
moving theirown lamented parents from — 
(gulp) this transitory scene of mingled 
(falter) joy and pain, has placed me (bene- 
volent smile) in loco parentis during the 
ceremony of to-day. The bride and bride 
groom ! (raising his glass) and may they 
live a8 happily together as their respective 
parents did, for, alas! too short a time, be- 
fore them.”’ 

There was no jingling, no rattling, no 
“hear-bearing’’ as Sir Roderick sat down. 
The guests stared hard at their plates; 
Harry jumped up with a fierce scowl, but 
had to turn round and attend to his bride, 
who had fainted. Sir Roderick was quite 
charmed with the effect he had produced. 

“Pathetic?” he whispered to me; “I 
think | have done it!” 

“Il think you have!’’ I rejoined, with an 
accent, 

“Eh? what have I done? what is the 
matter 7’ he stammered. 

“The bride’s parents are divorced,” said 
I, 

“Good gracious!’ be exclaimed. “And 
(he bridegroom's father,’’ stammered Sir 
Roderick, ‘‘was—was—”’ 

“Yes—ves!” said I, “hanged for the 
murder of his mother!’ 

“Good gracious!” again exclaimed Sir 
Roderick. 





USES AND ABUSES. 





and novel writing age few observers 

of manners and customs will deny, 
46d though @ smail minority of each ob- 
*ervers nay lament the circumstance, and 
*Lake their heads over it with avowed dis- 
4pproval, the majority are grateful for the 
Wholesome recreation and absolute in- 


is AT this is essentially a novel-reading 


*\ruction that good novels afford. As for 
ha! ones, just forthe present we will leave 
‘heu out of the question. If dull, they 
fall into negiect by their own leaden 
Weight; and the imaginative reader—the 
Ki né lover of fiction—has of course 
180 acqu da dainty tas 

" [ Ar 
nay be aeserted that the uses 
¥' 6000 fiction are subtle, manifold, and 





| acquired a trick of retaining their readers’ 


| hurry; but perhaps it hardly belongs to 
| the highest school of art. Nevertheless, 


} 
| 
| 
in matter of-fact ocoupations finds net | 
| 


| ating exercise of the mind. 


| portunity of acquiring a shrewd insight 





quite immeasurable; and probably the 
English language is richer in sach Ifera- 
ture than any other. 

Take, for instance, the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott—it is not too much to say 
that any one ignorent of them must be at 
a disadvantage all his life. He may reed 
history diligently, but he must have the 
richest imagination if he can clothe the 
dry bones of its personages in a manner 
comparable to that of the Wizard of the 
North, or represent med svail times with 
his vivid reality. 

Writing from: personal recollections, we 
are of opinion that the reading of the 
Waverley novels between the ages of | 
fifteen and twenty might with advantage | 
be made a course in a liberal education. 
We name youth as the best period for 
their first perusal, because it is the season 
when the character is being moulded, and 
when lessons of beroism and integrity are 
80 Valuable. 

Moreover, it is the time when such read- 
ing would be considered simply as recrea- | 
tion that could be taken in a leisurely | 
manner; whereas, when the ‘teens’ are 
over, most men, and even women, begin | 
to fight the battle of life, and sre leas in- | 
clined to read with the patient attention 
which Scott’s novele very specially re- 
quire, if we are to gather to ourselves the 
mental wealth they are ready to afford. 
Scott wrote at a time when good new | 
books were few, and consequently readers 
had time tostudy them. Moreover, it was | 
an age when the luxury of leisure was not | 
unknown, and great works were weighed | 
and studied. 

Later novelists have in many instances 





attention—often by occasional iteration, 
which spares the reader’s memory, and is 
Suited to a generation that is so often in a | 





many of these novels that are purposely 


| made easy reading are wholesome as well | 


as entertaining from their faithful repres- 
entation of human nature under the vary- | 
ing conditions of modern life. 

Perhaps many a person absorbed all day 


| evening hour or (wo of novel-reading not 


only a pleasant relaxation, but an invigor- 
If the work 
treats of the present time, asa modern | 
novel generally does, the reader is able to | 
to derive many of the advantages of ‘mix- | 
ing in society’ while resting in bis easy- | 
chair; and if he tires of bis company, he 
bas but to close the book without apologies | 
for a hurried leave-taking. 
In fact, people who do not read some of 
our first-rate modern novels miss the op- 


into character, and much knowledge that | 
deserves to becalied wisdom. If the good 
novel depicts an age gone by, it still port 
rays human nature unchanged and un- 
changeable, however education and cir- 
cumstances may modify manners. 

As for the accusation sometimes made, 
thatcharacters and circumstances are too 
often exaggerated by writers of fiction, it 
would be well to have faith in the old 
adage that ‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 

In convalescence after illness, the read- 
ing or listening to a story is far less fatigu- 
ing than receiving visitors, while the 
monotony of the sick-room has to be re- 
lieved; and even in times of trouble and 
anxiety, a book that will take us ‘out of 
ourselves’ is something to win our grati- 
tude. 

The love of story-telling is certainly an 
instinct inherent in mankind, and surely 
wo havethe one Divine example of Him 
who taught in parables to justify the be 
lief that such Instinct was bestowed on us 
for the noblest purposes, 

Children delight in stories; and when 
the youthful reader wants to know more 
about the pereonages of the tale, it isa 
safe sign that the book has done good; it 
has roused and enlarged the thinking and 
wondering taculties, which are not likely 
to shrink back totheir dimensions, It is 
astonishing what sidé-issués open on the 
mind by wondering ebout things. 

And bere jet us exult in the t!mmortal 
tables and fairy talos which teach more 
than all the moral essays that ever were 
written, and teac » in the one incomparable 
manner, that of making learning delight 
ful. Children require what is called ‘ex- 
citemment’ as well as theireldert. We re- 
member a lady—deservedly esteemed as 
ap excellent wife and mother, but who led 


ratber a mwonotonous life—ceclare that if 
she were debarred from novel-réeading, she 
was sure #nbe s8bDOU } take ir K 4 
5 erhaps war ng ° r . ¢ 

a #.a vy as x < 
ed the necessity & f for « ® excite 
ment. In like manner, children well sup 


more thoroughly enjoyed when read in 
| detachments, and certainly itis better re- 


EVENING POST. 


plied with story-books may sometimes be 
saved thereby from the excitement of wil- 
fainess and misehbievous tricks. 

As for bad books, we must confess they 
ure of several sorta, The book written, as 
it is said, ‘with a purpose’ is often quite 
one sided and unfair in its arguments; 
and the fiction that sets ciass against class 
by depicting one section of the commun- 
ity as angelic and the other as demoniac, 
is simply a work of wickedness. 

The fiction, too, which deacribes the 
awakening of unholy passions with more 
sympathy thau sorrow and censure, and 
faile to award poetical justice to evil-doers, 
is distinctly bad. 

But after all, by their fruit yeshall know 
them, and it is by the mood in which we 
lay down a work of fiction that we shouid 
judge it. If we feel that we have been in 
choice company, whose personages have 
by their example and conversation done 
us good, raising our standard of right, and 
bracing us up to follow in their track, 
with a touch of regret that they have no 
more to show and tell us—then, be sure, 
the book ts good. 

But it, on the contrary, we are morally 
depressed by the close contemplation cf | 
infamy, without perosiving in the writer 
a judicial force which brings about retri- 
bution and makes vice abborrent—then 
the work is not wholesome; and if it comes 
into the hands of the novel despiser, he 
uses it to strengthen his arguments. 

But the novel-reader may ‘abuse’ bis | 
privileges as well as the novel. writer. | 
We once heard a very excellent and clever | 
Sooteman, not long deceased, say that | 
whenever he found a habit so growing on 
him that to dispense with the pleasure it | 
afforded became a trial, he broke bimeelf 
off it immediately. 

This, perbaps, was going further then | 
is always necessary; there are so many | 
pleasures which are justifiable when kept | 
within due Iimits, and surely novel-read- | 
ing is one of them. 

Of course, when it is found that imagin- 
ative literature absorbs the mind too 
much, distracting it from the practical 
duties of life, it is time resolutely to limit | 
euch reading or abandon it altogether; but | 
we hope cases of this kind are not numer- 


|; ous, 


In conclusion, let us observe that when 
first the custom became common of pub | 
lishing novels as seriais, there was some 
outcry against it; but novel-readers are 
now used to the plan, and, with some ex- 
ceptions, like it. Probably a good story is | 


membered than when the reader has the 
last chapter at band to tempt him to 
“look at the end”’ before he properly ar- 
rivesatit. Aiso there is the amusement 
of talking over the work with fellow- 
readers, and wondering how it wiil turn 
oul, and making guesses pretty sure to be 
quite different from the author's inten- 
tions, 

We are not, however, aware that modern 
novel. readers imitate the fine ladies of a 
hundred and fifty years ago, who, when 
“Ciarissa’’ was in course of publication, 
wrote to the author entreating him to re- 
form the rake, and make all end happily. 
But Richardson was too true an artist thus 
to vulgarize his great work. Itis astonish- 
ing the number of serials some readers 
can carrry in their minds without con- 
fusion of characters. We remember hear- 
ing a very clever woman, a great reader of 
novels, say that she had eleven stories in 
progress on her mind, aud once as many 
as fourteen ! 

————eEEEE—E—E—eEE 

THK FAKMER AND THK SPORTSMAN. —A 
gentioman of neans, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman, having purchased « country 
residence, began (to the astonishment of 
his neighbors) to devote hia time to bis 
gun and hounds, instead of the culture of 
his land, After # time an old farmer took 
a favorable opportunity to mnakeé some re- 
marks upon his course, that was, in hia 
view, notonly profitiess, but devoid of 
interest. “If you will for one day go with 
meé,”’ said the sportainao, “I think I can 
convince you that itis intensely interest 
ing and exciting. The farmer consented 
todo so;and the next morning, before 
daybreak, they wended their way to their 
hunting ground, The dogs soon scenteda 
fox, and were off, and the two worthies 
followed, through woods and meadows, 
and over bilis, fortwo orthree hours At 
last the sportaman heard the dogs driving 
the game in their direction; and soon the 


pack, in full cry, cameover a4 bill that bad 

previously shutout the sour Pnere' 
my friend,’ said the sportemar 

1) ever hear «# on : . - 

at? The farmer ato; an attit , 
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Bri 
ric-a-Brac. 
laimus—iiius paper, much used in 
eheomistry, is produced from | chens, which 
grow on the suores of the Mediterranean. 
The lichens are ground, moistened and 
treated with potash, lime and ammonia and 
couverted into dough. It is then fer. 


mented, and afterward mixed with plaster 
of paria and dried and pressed. 


A STRANGE SIGHT, -A steamer running 
on rails is acurious sight to be seen near 
Copenhagen. Two lakes are separated by 
& narrow strip of land, on which rails are 
laid, running into the water on either side. 
The steamer, which is 44 feet long, and 
Carries 70 passengars, is guided to the rails 
by piles like a ferry slip; it bas wheels on 
either side which fit the rails, and is driven 


| full speed up one side of the incline and 


down the other into the water on the other 
side. 


Cuess —Many American ladie« have of 
late become fond of chess playing, and 
about twenty of them bave combined for 
the purpose of promoting the bolding of 
a) International Chess Congress for ladies. 
These ladies have put themselves in com- 
munication with lady chess piayere all 
over the world, and hope to be successful 
in gaining their object. Ladies are much 
fascinated by the mysteries of the royal 


| gameof chess, and are fond of working 


out problems, so it is likely that it may 
become shortly a very popular pastime, 


How Line or THe Moon.—Just as some 
highly civilized races worship the sun, so 
some people lower in the scale worship tho 
moon, Amongst the latter may be named 
the Makua, of Mozambique, in Kast Africa. 
They are a bad lot, and give the Portu- 
guese much trouble. At full moon they 
always dance and how! most mournfully. 
Mr. H. H. Jobnston, the traveler, says 
that though the authorities forbid these 
observances, his Makua servants ran the 
risk of being whipped, and even impris 
oned, rather than not go down to the 
beach to yell and caper on full moon 
nights. 

An Opp Kackn —A ‘“*Noab’s Ark Kace”’ 
isan amusing novelty on the turf. It wan 
introduced at the last Madras fair, and was 
a handicap for all animale bred in the 
country, the competitors including buffa- 
loes, elephants, a goat, rau, emu, and elk, 
and other creatures, besides ponies and 
horses, The elephants were as placid as if 
moving in @ marriage procession, and 


| went over the course at a quick walk. The 


rau and goat, ridden by littie boys, rap 
well, and the buffaloes went at « good 
gallop; but the emu wouid pot stir— 
neither would the elk, until the end of the 
race, when it took fright and darted down 
the course at great speed. Finally a ram 
was the winner, a horse coming in second, 
and a buffalo third. 


Ir Kerusep to Be Comvrortenv.—Mr 
Henry Irvioy, the well known actor, onoe 
took a fancy to a beautiful collie dog be. 
longing to «a Highland shepherd. The man 
was very unwilling to part with his dog, 
but the sum offered for it— §s00— was a lit 
tle fortane in his own eyes, and he re 
solved to well it. There are two to the 
making of a bargain, bowever, as the say- 
ing is, and when the collie reached Lon- 
don it refused to be comforted. In fact 
it was so unhappy in its new life, and its 
misery caused Mr. Irving to feel so un- 
comfortable, that he determined to reatore 
it to ite old master. Imagine the dog's 
joy, and the shepherd’s too, when the 
creature returned to its Highland home. 
One is reminded of the loveof the Arab 
for his steed in reading of this pretty story. 


IN KouMANIA.—A curlous custom pre 
Valls amongst the Kourmantan peasantry 
with regard to warriage. When a Hou 
manian girl is of tmarriageable age her 
trousseau, which has been woven, spun 
and embroidered entirely by her mother 
and herself, is placed ina painted wooden 
box. Whena@ suitor presents bimeself, he 
is allowed to open the box, which 1s al- 
ways keplin @# prominent place, and ex- 
aiming itacontentsa. If he tw satisfled with 
the quantity and quality of the dowry, he 
formally proposes to the girl's parents; 
butif the trousseau does not answer his 


anticipations he may retire without being 
cousidered to have comgmitted himeelf in 
any way. The wedding ceremony is made 
ascene of great rej ing, the tpridegroom’s 
parents driving the bride home ina cart 
wreathed with gariaudea f towers and 
wn by four x¢ nportant 
x I 4 np wea 2) aed n 
P he 
“ a 
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end of @ iong | 











































































































SLEEP. 
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> gentio soother of our tot) and care, 
Thou bringest nightly to us grateful reat, 
When for a while fly Borrow and Despair, 
And pesce their places fllin every Drea t' 
(ome, blessed sleep, and with thy snow- white 
wings 
(Versbadow all whe feel or grief or pain; 
Touch the «weet harp of Mem'ry'’s golden 
atrings 
And bring our long-lost Joys to us again 
None are so wretched but thy heav nly balm 
Can shed its healing on the heart opprest, 
None are #0 troubled but thy tender calm 
Ktillethe versed watersof their heart unrest 
Riessing and pratee and grateful thanks be 
aiven 
Ky us for thee unto Almighty Heaven! 


LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOK,"’ KETO., BIO. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—(ConTINUKD ) 

) OBBON opened the door, and greeted 
| the young lord with a respectiul 

\ smile, and ushered him upstaira. 

St John entered the sitting room, and 
found Bernard seated in en armchair be 
fore the fire. A newspaper was on bis 
knees, but he was not reading, and some- 
thing in bis attitude #tartied and surprised 
Mt. John, even before Kernard turned his 
face 80 that St. John could see that altera 
tion In it 

“Hullo, young ‘un!"" he said, and a 
smile lit it up, but only for a moment. 
W hen the ainile passed, it left the haggard 
weariness only too perceptible, ‘Where 
did you spring from? Glad to see you, 
anyhow. Kring achair up.” 

St John held Bernard’s hands, and 
looked down at him with affectionate dis 
may quite plainly visible in bis counten- 
ance. 

“You've been very bad, Bernie?’ he 
said. 

“Right you are,” assented Kernard, with 
a cheerfulness that was not altogether 
forced, for he was pleased to see St. John, 
of whom he had always been very fond 
“But that’s an old story. I’m «quite fit 
again now. But you don’t look thirteen 
to the dozen, you know. Look worried and 
pale. Anything wrong In thestate of Den 
mark? Never mind, tell me after lunch, 
Robeson is just going to bring in some mo- 
deat chops, and you muststay. I'm sorry 
my father won't be in. He is lunching 
with Grandison at the club.” 

“How ia be?” inquired St. John. 

Kernard suppressed a sigh, and forced a 
amile. 

“Very well. No,” he broke off grimly, 
“he only pretends to be well. But though 
he pretenii« with admirable art, he cannot 
deceive ie He has aged very much 
lately. A man does not lose his house— 
the home of his race for ages past— 
without feeling it. He keeps up capitally, 
but it's all outward show. He frets after 
the Hall, St. John. But you didn’t come 
to be badgered and worried by our trou- 
bles, young 'un. Take acigarette, and tel! 
meallthe news. Ah, here’s the lunch.’’ 

It was, as he had said, a very modest re- 
pest. There was no champagne of acoatly 
brand and vintage, no hot- house fruit. 

“Hut you ought to be very happy,’ said 
Mt John, with a slight blush—for he was 
delicately regardful of another man’s feei- 
ings. “l—I bave just read the paragraph 
in the papers.’’ 

Bernard did not look up from his opera- 
tion of serving the chops. 

“You, he said, and his voice dropped 
into one of almost eold guardediuess, ‘' Y es, 
lam going to marry Miss Damere!l, Will 
you have some ketchup or Worcester 
sauce? They are both in that little cruet 
on your left.”’ 

“Tl am very giad,’’ said St. John, ‘1 
hope you will be very happy, Bernie; but 
you are sure to be,” 

“Thanks, St. Jobn,"’ said Bernie, busy 
with the pepper and the vegetables, “On, 
yes, | am sure to be. | am avery fortunate 
mortal,’”’ 

“I don't know Miss Damerel,’’ said Sc. 
Jobn, who, judging by bimself, thought 
thet Kernard would be only too delighted 
to talk of his loved one “Il wish | did.’’ 


“You sball soon gratify your wish,” 
Kernard said. ‘She wili be very glad to 
see you. You must come round with me, 
Come this afternoen.”’ 

“Oh, may |?’ exclaimed St. John flual 
ing. ‘That is awfully good of you! You 
are sure she won't mind? But you can ex 


piain thal we are 
Bernard nodded 


‘Yos, you; that’s all right 


P ‘ 
id friends, and- 
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| as if Miss Harwood were a—a designing 


| 


‘litle buntress; as if—as if she were not sented Sir Terence. ‘Bernie ought to be 


‘Minas Damerei—the papers say—I have 
heard that she is very beautiful 7” 

“Yes,"’ said Bernard quietly. “Felicia 
is one of the most beautiful women in Lon- 
don. By the w-y, there is ber portrait just 
behind you—on that table; you can get it 
without getting up.’”’ 


St. Jobn reached for the cabinet pbow, | 


in the delicately carved frame, and ex- 
arpined it 

‘Yea!’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘she is 
very beautiful.” Then, as be spoke, he 


thought of Nance, and, witb a lover's | 


pride, mentally added, ‘Not so lovely as 
my Christine !"" Though be would not ac- 
knowledge it to bimeelf, even, there was 
something in the face of Misa Damerel 
which jarred on him; @ certein hardness 
about the mout! and in the fine eyes, 
which detracted from the general beauty 
of the tace., 

He putthe photograph back. Bernard 
did not take it and gaze at it, and debate 


upon it, as alover would, andas St. Jobn | 


had expected him to do, but 
steadily with bis lunch. 

“And when are you going to be mar 
ried? But perhaps | ought not to ask?’ 
said St. Jobn. 

“Why not?’ said Bernard “We are 
going lo be married before Christmas, in 


about a monuth’s time. 


went on | 


| say it still—she isa very fortunate young | nie. 


Felicia wants to | 


go south forthe rest of the winter and un- | 


til after Kaster. She has not been very 
well iately.”’ 
“Oh, | am sorry,’’ said St. Jobn, aw if he 


bad known her for years, 


| —but she is—oh, what is the use? I could | 


“Ob, it is nothing, | think,’ said Ber- | 


nard. ‘Kat she jooks# pale and is rather | 
—" He paused fora word. ‘| was go- | 
ing to say nervous. Most women sufler 
from their nerves now adays.”’ He 


changed the subject almost abruptly, and 
the two men drew up their chairs to the 
freand smoked—Kernard filling a well- 
worn briar, and smoking as a man does 
who has learnt to regard tobacco in the 
light of a consoler. 

They talked of old school and college 
times, of masters and 
cricket and foot ball matches; then sud- 


boys, and past | 


denly Bernard said, looking hard at the | 


fire— 


“What is the news from home? 


| fused you ?”’ 


‘Home,'’’ he smiled with a mixture of | 


sadness and bitterness. ‘You see I can’t 
remember that it isn’t ‘home’ any longer.’”’ 

St. John looked at him sympathetically. 

‘There is not much news,’’ be said. 

“How are all the people?’’ asked Ber- 
nard in «low voice. ‘] suppose they miss 
us; or no, | suppose we are forgotten by 
this time. It isa iong time since we dis 
appeared—months. One is remembered 
about nine days asa rule.”’ 

“They bave not forgotten you,” said St 
Jobn softly. 

“And how are things going ? 1s the new 
mistress or the steward good to them ?’’ 

“Very,’’ said St. John. 

Bernard looked up. 

“iam glad ofthat. My father said she 
would be. You never goto the Hall, 1 
SsUPpore 7’ 

St. John colored, 

“Yos, very often,”’ he said. 

“You? said Kernard with s we sur- 
prise, “I did not know, | had ap idea 
that no one would cal),.’’ 

“My mother has called—almust every- 
body bas now.” 

“Of course, if the countess has called,”’ 
said Bernard. 

“We know Miss Harwood very well,’”’ 
sald St. Jobn. “We go very often—that 
is, I Pe 

He stopped. 

Bernard looked at him with faint curi- 
osily, and something in the almost girl- 
ishly iogenuous face struck bim. 

“Oh,’’ be said, ‘‘what is she like? My 
father saw ber and raves about her; well, 
scarcely raves, One could not expect that, 
quite; but he was very much impressed 
by her.”’ 

“I am pot surprised at that,” said St 
John, looking hard at his cigarette. “No 
one could see Miss Harwood without ad- 
miiring, know her without—without——” 

Bernard looked at him keenly. 

**Do you mean to say, St. Jobn,’’ he said 
krimly, “that you have fallen in love 
with the girl ?” 

St. Jobn’s face flushed. 

*Yoa,’’ he said simply. 

Bernard laughed sardonically. 

“By George! she isalucky young woman. 
She gets possession of one of the best old 
piaces in the county, and catches the very 





best man in it So Miss Harwood is to 
wear the Lisie coronet ? 
St. Jobo rose, pale to the lips 
What—what bas come to Ber- 
ar he excialmed re in sorrow tha 
anger, though there we fas! f 
higuation in his é@yee ‘Youyou Speak 


| 








a 
—_. 


“Yes, Felicia is very beeutiful,” a 








worthy to be loved or to be the wife of the happy.” He gazed thoughtfully and with 
highest. You do not know her; you knitted brows at the opposite wall. “] am 
wrong ber cruelly by such words and such giad you are going to see ber. You wilj 
a tone! Bernard, I did not expect that you likeber. Yes, you cannot help it. You 
would receive my confidence in this way. | must tell me what you think of her,” he 
W hy are you #o bitter, so unjust?” | added, ratber at variance with the uaser. 

Bernard put bis band on St. John’s arm, tion that St John must like her. Then 
and gently forced bim into the cbair he said witb aslight shake in bis voice, 
again. : , “And—and how are things going at home, 

“J beg your pardon, St. John,” he said my boy?” 
gravely, very gravely; “you are right. 1, St Jobn knew that he meant at Rain. 
have no business to speak of Miss Har- ford. 
wood in those terms. As you say, 1 do ‘Very well, Sir Terence,” be said. 
not know her.” | “She—Miss Harwood—is liked, popu. 

“Indeed; indeed you do not!” St, John lar _ 
broke in earnestly. ‘I quite forgive you, | St. John went to the window to hide the 
Bernard. I can understand it; it is only | sudden flush that rose to his face, 
natural that you should be prejudiced ‘Sue is more than liked, Sir Terence,” 
against ber. So was! until I saw her; but) he said. ‘‘The people have already learned 
you must not forget that she has the | to know the sweetness of her nature and 
Hall——” | to love her.” 

“By just right, | know,” said Bernard. “Yos, yes!” said Sir Terence, eagerly, 
“I know! For Heaven’s sake say no more | but witbasigh, ‘I thought it would be 
on that point. And so,’ he continued, | 8. l only saw ber for a few minutes, but 
wore gently, “you bave fallen in love with | I thought , had never seen a sweeter face, 
her! Well, young 'un—you must let me Or truer, kinder eyes. Hush! here is Ber. 
He—he does not care to bear any. 
lady.” thing about her. It is not unnatural, 

St. John made a gesture of contradic- | Poor fellow! And you are going to let us 
tion. | see @ lot of you, St. John? Right; we 

“You do not know ber. I teil you that | Must get up a little dinner for you at the 
no man is worthy of her. It is not only | Club; we must treat you like the young 
because she is beautiful—and she is very | an from the country, as you are, you 
lovely”’—his voice grew almost inaudible | know—as you are!” 

‘‘My father has aged,’’ said Bernie sadly, 
not explain to you—could not lead you to | 48 the cab took them to Felicia’s “und lit 
see with my eyes. Think of Miss Damerel, tle won-ier. He has never uttered a word 
Bernard, and realize that I love Christine Of coraplaint—never a word; but I—and 
—Miss Harwood—as deeply, as passion- only 1—know what the loss of the place 
ately as you love the woman you are going | ©o%¢ him.” 

to marry.” | ‘But he will be happy in your happi- 

Bernard stooped to pick up a live coal | ness,” said St. John. 
with which to light bis pipe. | Yes,’’ assented Bernard, but he waited 

‘And when is the marriage to be?’ he to say it until after he had lit a cigarette, 
asked. | and there was a strange reserve in the 

St. Jobn shook bis head. | single word. 

“IT don’t know,’ he said. Perhaps— Miss Damerel was in, and St. Jobn fol- 
never !’’ | lowed Bernard up to the drawing-room. 

Bernard dropped the coal in his amaze- Felicia was seated by the fire, and as she 
ment. rose to meet them with a touch of color in 

“Do you mean to say that she bas re- ber face, St. John thought that, with the 
| exception of Christine, he bad never seen 
‘Yes,’ said St. Jobn, sadly. ‘You see 4 wore beautiful woman. | 6 looked at 
now how completely you misjudged her.’’ | ber with all a young man’s admiration 

““But—but——” said Bernard; ‘I can’t | 20d worship for feminine loveliness in bis 
understand! Why’’—and bis jips tight- | ¢yes; then as be looked, gradually there 
ened sardonically again—“‘upon my word | crept over his first impression a vague dis- 
I don’t know any unmarried girl of my ac- | appointment, It was like acloud passing 
quaintance who would refuse you !” over the sunu—a small cloud, that still is 

St. Jobn bit his lip. | large enough to cast a shadow. 

“Then it is a pity you do not know; Something—something vague and inde 
Christine—I mean Miss Harwood,’ he | finite—marred her wonderful beauty. Was 


said. ‘Kut you wrouvg wowmankind in it that the eyes were cold, that the lips 
general. I donot know what bas come to | Were 4 tritle—the merest trifle—too thin? 
you, Bernie! You—seem changed, hard, | What was it? St. John could not have 
eynical.”’ | told if his life had depended on it; but he 


felt the speck—the blemish—whatever it 
was. 
She was very kind and gracious to him. 
“Berpard has often spoken of you to me, 
Lord St. John,” she said. “It was good of 
| you to come so 8von. And you sball have 
| your reward. Tea is just coming in; we 
matter? Well, St John’’—he laid bis hand | Shall have it all to ourselves this afternoon 
on St. Jobn’s shoulder—‘‘changed as | am, for Mrs. Dennison is out calling. Mra 
| bave enough of your old friend in me to | Dennison is the lady who lives with me 
wish your heart's desire. (iod alone knows | 4nd plays propriety and watch-dog. For 1 
whether, if you get it, it will bring you | 4m alonely bachelor, Lord St. John.” 
happiness; but anybow, 1 wish that you | As she gave them their tea and talked, 
may get it. | see you love her, and—— | Nt. John watched and listened. Be sure 
Well, well; good luck to you, young ’un, | be compared her with his own mistress— 
Excuse me; 1 will put my coat on, and every lover does that—and be sure that he 
we'll go round to Felicia’s.’’ | found that there was was no comparison. 
W bile he was in the other room Sir Ter- There was always that “something” about 
ence came in. Felicia Damerel which had struck him 
St. John thought bim much aged. | during the first five minutes passed by. 
Sir Terence greeted him with affection- | What was it? 
ate warinth—St. John had always beena| He could not fail to see that she loved 
favorite of bis—-then, glancing towards the | Bernard; it shone in her eyes, as every 
next roow, said, in an anxious uander- now and then they sought bis; it revealed 
tone— | itself in her voice when she spoke to, or of, 
“And—and how do you think Bernie is | him, ber very form was eloquent of it as 
looking, St. John, eh?” she lent forward to hand him a book. 
St. John, who was truth itself, tried to | Yes, St. John saw that she loved Bernard, 
say ‘Very well,” but failed. | 


‘ |} and he felt somehow that, as is so fre 
Sir — sighed and went and looked | quently ‘the case, this was another instance 
at the fire. 


: | of “loving and being loved,’’ and be 
‘“Idon't know what isthe matter with gan to suspect that Bernard played the 
him,’’ he said, as much to himself as to St 


latter and passive part. 
Jobn, “I thought that be had quite got, “We are going to the theatre to-night. 
over his iliness, but—but I’m glad you’ve Mrs Dennison has a passion for thé 
come up, my dear boy, and | hope if drama,” Felicia said. “You shall dine 
you're going to stop that you will seea with us if you promise to be good, and s6e@ 
great deal of him. He was always very | the play, too. It isa very good box.’ 
fond of you, St. John.” 


: “All right,”’ said Bernard, “I bope it 1s 
St Jobn couldn’t say how long he was 


something cneerful.”’ 
going to stay in London, but did say that 


Felicia laughed. 
he should certainly spend a good deal of ‘‘No; Mrs. Dennison loved the gloomy 
time with Bernard. 


and tragic. We are going to the Lyceum ‘ 


He looked at the haggard face with a | 
pained bewilderment. | 

Bernard rose and sighed. | 

“I think | am changed! Perhaps | | 
haven't got over the results of my iliness; 
perhaps it's the logs of the old place; per- 
haps—— Oh, confound it! what does it 


‘He is going tO take mé arotind to Miss ‘There’s time to back out, St. Johr 

Damerei’s,’’ be added, rather shyly said Bernard; but St. John expressed him 
Fe a’s? Ab yes !"’ said Sir Terence self as delighted at the prospect, and the 
‘J have just seen her portrait,’’ said St two men went away to dress. 

Jobn, ‘She is very beautiful,’”’ Phe dinner was a charming one. Felicia 





looked dasslingly beautiful in her evening 
dress, and talked almost as brilliantly as 
she looked. 

But Bernard did not seem to respond to 
or reflect ber brilliance, He listened with 
a smile that strack St. Jobn as almost 
absent and preoccupied; all the same he 
was as attentive to her as the most exact- 
ing of mistresses ceuld desire. Mrs. Den- 
nison was just a nonentity, and played the 
part cast for her to perfection. They dined 
early, and did not sit long over the meal— 
which was perfectly cooked and served 
with a kind of splendor which indicated 
Miss Damerel’s wealth-—-as Mrs. Dennison 
was anxious to see the beginning of the 

lay. 
; ae looked round the theatre with a 
sigh—a lover's sigh of desire for the pres- 
ence of bis mistress. If only Christine 
were by bis side! If only! 

The house was a good one, and nods and 
bows of recognition and greeting were di- 
rected to the box of the popular beauty, 
and her unfortunate fiance. 

Bernard returned the nods, then leant 
back in hischair and looked, not at the 
stage, but at his boots, 

St. John watched the play, but he was 
thinking of Christine all the time, and 
wondering whether he dared find her out 
on the morrow and call. 

The first act was going on, as it always 
goes at the Lyceum, in splendid form, 
when St. John saw theslight movement 
taking place in the stalls which is always 
occasioned by the entrance of a late comer. 

His attention distracted from the stage, 
he looked down and saw that the cause of 
the trouble was Lord Stoyle. 

He made his wav in his usual leisurely 
fashion past the knees of the people in his 
row, and, sinking into his seat, leant back 
and languidly surveyed the house through 
his eyeglass, 

As his wandering glance reached their 
box, St. John saw Miss Damerel start, and 
grow suddenly pale. 

Lord Stoyle kept his eyes upon the box 
fora moment or two, inclined his head, 
then turned his attention to the stage. St. 
Jobn fancied that he saw a peculiar smile 
cross the solid, impassive face. 

The curtain w nt down on the first act, 
and 4 buzz of conversation arose. 

“There is Lord Stoylein the stalls, Ber- 
nard,’”’ St. Jobn remarked, innocently— 
he had not heard of the quarrel and cool- 
ness between the two men. 

“Oh, is he?’”’ said Bernard, laconically. 

“Lord Stoyle?’”’ said Felicia, in a tone 
of polite interest. ‘‘Where is he, Lord St. 
Jobn ?”’ 

St. John indicated the place where Lord 
Stoyle was sitting, but as he did s0 he was 
conscious of a feeling of surprise. 

Why had Mise Damereil started and 
turned pale at the sight of Lord Stoyle, 
and why did she pretend that she bad not 
seen him or returned his bow? What did 
it mean ? 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


ADY DOCKITT had a very nice little 
| housein Emly street. Though not 
d patronized by ‘‘society’’ Emly street 
Was not altogether unfashionable; indeed, 
it was just suited to the window of a City 
knight and Lady Dookitt was quite satis- 
fied with it and with the littie circle of 
Iriends and acquaintances who, though | 
not themselves the creme de la creme, and | 
rather jn society than of it, were very nice | 
people, 

She had sent some servants to Emly 
street, and she and Nance found the house 
quite ready for them, and, to Nance’s eyes, 
very charming and comfortable. Lady 
Dockitt bad found Nance very quiet all 
the journey up, but had no idea of the 
Cause. Nance had learned to bide the 
sécrets and sorrows of her heart, and bad 
said nothing of St. John’s approval. 

“Perhaps,” said Lady Dockitt,as they sat | 
alone at dinner on the first night of their 
arrival, “‘you’ll find London rather dull 
after Rainford; since the people took to. 
calling it has been so very pleasant and 
bright; and lively; and Lord St. John, too, 
he was called every day, I think, You 
will miss him, my dear, | am afraid.” 

“Yes,” said Nauce in a low voice, “1 
Shall mise him.” 

Lady Dockitt looked at ber curiously, 
but though Nance kept her eyes upon ber 
piaté, she did not color or show any em- 
barrassment. In all ber life Lady Dockitt 
had never known any young girl so re 





| 


“cent. It was as she had once said to Mr 
*ranham 1X6 living with a very beautifu 
Sphinx 
Hbope you won’t fin t du she 
Ww ! 6X 
ent on. We must see what we can do. 


(fa ” 
* COUrs6,”’ she added, ‘‘we could not go 
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to any parties, or have a lot of people 
here. ” 

“Ob, no!’ said Nance very quietly. 

“But I really don’t think there would be 
any barm in our going to, say, very smal! 
dinner-parties or an ‘at home,’ Of course, 
you are in mourning still, the circum- 
stances——”’ She paused significantly. 

“Dear Lady Dockitt,” said Nance, “I do 
not want to go out or to see people. I am 
quite content to be with you and you alone. 
We shall be very happy in this charming 
little house, and do not trouble about me.” 

“Yea, that’s all very well, my dear. But 
I have my duty to perform towards you. 
It is not well that you should be shut up 
here with only an old woman for com pany. 
Young girls want society, amusement. 
Besides, atter the mild gaiety we have had 
at the Hall, you would feel the change 


| more than you think. Itis not as if you 


had been used to the companionship of an 
old lady only.” 

Lady Dockitt was very proud of her, and 
Nance’s, admission to the society of the 
Rainford county families, 

But Nance, remembering the old days 
which she had spent in the sole compan- 
ionship of a tipsy uncle, sighed softly as 
she said— 

“I will do whatever you wish, Lady 
Dockitt. But please remember that I do 
not want any »ociety, as | am quite happy 
alone with you.” 

“Without even Lord St. 
Lady Dockitt arshly. 

Nance did color now, but very faintly. 

‘*Witbout even Lord St. John,” she said, 
‘though I should be very glad to see 
him.” 

Lady Dockitt, as she rose from the table, 
put her arm round Nance’s white neck, 
and kissed her. 

‘You are quite the sweetest girl! | have 
ever known, Christine,’ shesaid. “If you 
were only a little less grave and serious 
you would be perfect, but periiaps you 
will bein time. Who knows ?”’ 

Nance smiled rather sadly. 

“It is always to be hoped that the leo- 
pard will change his spots,’ she said. 

But, notwithstanding her declaration of 
perfect contentment and happiness, she 
was forced to admit to herself, as she sat 
before the fire with a book in her hand, 
that she felt rather sad and lonely. 

She thought a great deal of Lord St. 
John, for, though she did not love him as 
he wanted to be loved, she had grown very 
fond of him. She was tull of pity for bim, 
and also for herself; and with the pity for 
herself mingled a sense of dread akin to 
despair. Some other o.an, perhaps men, 
might ask her to be their wife; the same 
terrible scene which she had gone through 
with St. John would have to be enacted 


John?” asked 


again. And it had cost her so much—too 
much, She felt that she could not bear it 
again. Her ftiesn tingled with shame as 


she imagined the horror that St. John 
would have felt and shown if she had told 
him the real reason why she could not 
marry him; why she was not worthy to be 
the wife of any man. She hoped that she 
should not see bim again, at any rate fora 
long time. But she sighed as she formed 
the wish, for she bad grown to regard him 
asa friend; had learnt to rely upon him as 
if he had been her brother, 





Then she thought of Cyril and Miss Da- | 


merel, Were they married yet? Shesup- 
posed they must be. She had purposely 
avcided looking at the marriage an nounce- 
ments in the newspapers or the society 


| Journals. 


She lay awake the greater part of the 
night thinking, both of Cyril and St. John, 
and she was rather paler than usual when 
she came down to breakfast the next 
morning. 

Lady Dockitt was all on the qui vive 
with the prospect of shopping. Nance 
would infinitely have preferred to stay at 


| home, but the ,oys of purchasing were, in 


Lady Dockitt’s opinion, like matrimony, 


| doubled by being shared, aud Nance eould 
| not it in ber heart refuse to go with her. 


Tuey went from shop to shop—Lady 
Dockitt flushed with that joy that comes 
from spending money, and Nance pleased 
with her friend’s pleasure; and at last, 
weary and hungered, started for home and 
luncheon. 

As they were coming out of Howell and 
James’, two gentiemen, strolling up Ke- 
gent street arm in arm, stopped with a mu- 
tual exclamation. They were Sir Terence 
and St. John. St. Jobn’s face flushed 
with a lover’s surprise and joy, Sir Ter- 
ence’s lit up with pleasure, and emotion 
w f tunate 
ex pe hope et 


stammered J n, for whom that ratber 


prosaic thoroughfare, W aterloo- place, was 


| Terence,” he said. 
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instantly transformed into one of the lead- | 
ing avenues of Paradise. 

“Lord St. John was just telling me that | 
you were in town, Miss Harwood," said 
Sir Terence, bending, bareheaded, over her 
hand in his old-world fashion, ‘and I was 
sharing his grief at his ignorance of your 
address. This is Lady Dockitt? Will you 
introduce me?’’ 

The old man warned up atthe meeting, 
and was once again, if only temporarily, 
“Evergreen Yorke.”’ 

Lady Dockitt was very pleased to make 
the acquaintance of so famous a man, and 
as the geutiemen put the ladies into the, 
carriage, Nance heard Lady Dockitt say, 
in the most hospitable of tones— 

“Yes, come this afternoon, and in time 
for tea.’’ 

“What a delightful old gentleman !”’ she 
exclaimed, as the carriage drove ofl. “I 
wish now that I had asked them to come 
back with us to lunch.” 

Nance said nothing. She was half giad, 
half sorry that St. John had discovered 
them #0 quickiy. His eyes, eager, implor- 
ing, and yet mute, haunted her. 

The two gentiemen arrived in very good 
time for tea, and the brightness, caused by 
his meeting with Nance, still remained 
with Sir Terence. 

He drew upa chair besides hers, and, 
smiling at her as if he had known her for 
years, he began to talk of London; but 
Nance, who knew that he was yearning 
for tidings of the old home, delicately led 
the conversation in the direction of Kain- 
ford; and while St. John taiked with Lady 
Dockitt (and looked absently at Nance), 
she related every little bit of village gos- 
sip she could remember, and all the news 
of the place. 

Sir Terence listened eagerly, occasion- 
ally murmuring, ‘Yes, yes!’ and asking 
questions. 

“And old Giles at the Home Farm, how 
ishe? Poor old fellow, his ri.eumatism 
was rather bad last winter.”’ 

“Old Giles has been pe. sioned off,’’ said 
Nance; “and his nephew, who has come 
back from sea, and is going to marry 
Annie, the housemaid i 

“You, yes! Giood girl, Annie !”’ 

“Has taken old (iiles’a place. (ne or 
two of the oid people who haven’t anyone 
to look aftex then are going into the alma- 
houses that we are building at the bottom 
of Red lane. I hope you will like them, 
Sir Terence !”’ 

“Yes, yes?’ he murmured, with a sud- 
den moisture in his eyes,as he turned 
them on hers. “My dear—!I beg your 
pardon !’’ he faltered. 

Nance colored, but not with offence. 

“Please call me what you like,’’ she said, 
in a very low voice. 

He laid his hand—it shook «# little; it 
bas been said that he had aged-—on bers, 

“It wasa good thing for Rainford when 
the wild Yorkes left and you came, my 
dear,’’ he said, simply. ‘The old order 
giveth place tothe new, | don’t mean’’— 
he broke off hurriedly—“anything dispar- 
agingly by the word ‘new,’ my dear; what 
I mean is thata family wears itself out 
Just as a nation does, and then—well, then 
itis time to disappear, and give place to 
fresh vigor and younger blood,’’ 

St John laughed gently. 

“The Yorkes are not worn ont yet, Sir 





Sir Terence laughed, 

“] feel anything bul that way,” he said, 
beaming round on them brightly, “It is 
meeting you, my dear Miss Harwood, and 
hearing that ali is going as well—no, 
80 much better at the old place, and the 
tenants, You find them rather trouble 
some, eh ?’’ 

And he smiled. 

Nancé laughed soltly. 

“A little,’ she admitted, “The steward 
and | quarrel about them every time we 
meet, and Mr. (iraham reads me lectures 
on domestic economy, and the duty due 
to land whenever he comes down, Kut I 
have always an answer for them both, and 
that is, that if the people cannot pay their 
rent they cannot.”’ 

Sir Terence nodded, 

“You, yes; that’s just what I say.’’ 





“But they are paying much better this 
quarter,’ said Nance, ‘But it will bea 
long tims before the improvements are 
covered by the rents, the steward says, 
We are robuilding one or two of tiie older 
farms—Hepburn’s and Stokes’,”’ 

“You, yos! They wanted rebuilding. 1 
—l was always going Ww do it, but—’ He 
sighed, then smiled, and nodced Y¥ én 
t Was a wor Dg wher we we 
wou nave of ‘ 
yoars a 
You aré growing! i 

“Yea,” replied Nance nk 


5 


— 


I could grow so fond of a place in so short 
atime. But they are all so kind and grate 
ful for any little thing one does."’ 

‘Such trifles as rebuilding a whole farm- 
house and charging no rent,’”’ put in St 
John, who had caught the last words. 
‘‘My father says that Mise Harwood is de- 
moralizing the whole county, and that the 
rest of the landlords will bave to sell out 
and retire to Boulogne. He says it’s won- 
derful how much harm a good angel can 
do ina place.”’ 

“Do not listen to him, Sir Terence,” 
sald Nance blushing. ‘You must come 
down and judgefor yourself. Will you?” 
And her lovely eyes sought his invitingly. 

Sir Terence hesitated a moment, then he 
said in a low voice— 

“You, I will. Youare very good to ask 
me, my dear. Yes, I will come I—lI 
should liké to see the old place again.”’ 

“When will you come?" asked Nance, 
in her direct fashion. 

Sir Terence thought a moment. 

“My son is going to be married pres- 
ently, and I shall be left alone,”’ he sighed, 
‘and I will be glad toceme then. Very 
giad.”” He paused a moment, then be 
said as simply as Nance herself, bad 
spoken, “If anyone bad told me that I 
should have accepted an invitation, that I 
could have borne to go totbe Hall asa 
visitor, | should not have believed them; 
but—but I feel as if I had known you fora 
very long time; and you have robbed my 
loss of all its bitterness—yea, of all its bit- 
terness, if not all its sadness, How ia it, 
my dear?’ And he touched her hand 
again with bis thin white one, 

Something in his voice, in 
brought the tears to her eyes. 

“I don’t know,”’ she said, and she did 
not remove her hand, “I wish that you 
had never lost the Hall, or that | bad not 
got it.” 

“Hush, hush!” he said. ‘Dear, dear, I 
am forgetting a most important piece of 
business, Are you ladies engaged to-mor- 
row night? No? How fortunate; my old 
friend Lady Grandison has one of her ‘At 
Homes’ to-morrow night, and, thinking 
that she might not have known you wera 
in London, and so did not send you a card, 
Il informed her of your arrival, and have 
brought a couple of cands with me.”” And 
he produced them with a smile and a bow. 

Lady Dockitt throbbed with pleasure and 
satisfaction. She knew that though her 
and Christine’s arrival bad been trum peted 
in Lady Grandison's ears, that principal 
leader of society would not have dreamed 
of sending a card for one of her famous 
receptions, and quite understood and ap- 
preciated Sir Terence’s thoughtfulness, 

“How very good of you, Sir Terence !’’ 
she exclaimed, as she took the precious 
pieces of cardboard emblazoned with the 
Grandison’s coat of arma, and requesting 
the pleasure of Lady Dockitt’s and Miss 
Harwood's presence at Grandison House, 
Music, “I think we can go; it Is nota 
dance, dear?’ And she looked tmplor- 
ingly at Nance. 

Nance would much have preferred to re- 
main at home, but, as usual, sbe had not 
the heart to inflict disappointinent. 

“Very well,’ she said, quietly. 

Lord St. John, who had been looking 
from one to the otber in @ state of sus- 
pense, drew « breath of relief. 

‘““T shall see you there,”’ be said in a low 
tone to Nance, in the voice a man uses 
when he has a prospect of a great joy be- 


his gaze, 


fore him. “It is a wonderful place, and 
the music is always superb, It is always 
perfect.” 

“And one can hear it in comfort,’’ said 
Terence, as he rose, “Lady Grandison 


never crowds ber rooms; there is a seat for 
all, and # comfortable one, Kut it is 
rather trying sometimes for an oid chatter- 
box like myself; you must not talk, nota 
word, while the music is on,’”’ 

“One would as soon think of talking in 
ehurch as atone of Lady Grandison’s func- 
tions,’ said St. John, “Those who prefer 
conversation to music can go into the win- 
ter gardens —have you ever heard of them, 
Chris Mise Harwood ?"’ 

“Christine may not, but I have,’ said 
Lady Dockitt, with an air of pride; “they 


| aré wonderful, maguificent, are they not? 


I am #0 longing tosee them! It is so good 
of you to get carda for us, Sir Terence,” 
And #o St. John led the old man away, 
beaming with the pleasure of seeing and 
talking to Nance, and covered, as it were, 
by the glamor of Lady Dockitts grat 

tude 
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Through the gold of starlight dem ending, 
Through the lamtnous Ore of the ean 

A bum berieess troop neverending, 
Celestial, unsthadu@ed each one, 

They float down the Inf 
A murmur yetionl throng 

With emiles or with teare on their taces, 
And each t« the Sul of a Bong 


ite spaces, 


And the poate for are Weaving 
Ne@w varments of glory and grace, 
And framing (reset forme for receiving 
Keach benatiful soul tin ite pince 
But it is not the silver words chiming 
That! sweet and 
strong 


rot the miouselh 


ever 


reathbes through the verse 


It t« of rhyming 
That lives, but the Son! of the Song!’ 
——— el 


Outeast Willie. 


H.H 


THAT sort of Beast was it?’ asked 
\ little Famy of Willie, on whose 
knees she was sitting 

said Wilile, “but he 
looked a horrid Beast. Well, where were 
weinthe story? Oh, yes, he was dying 
under the rose tree! Kat, justin time to 
save him, Beauty came running down the 
garden; and she said ‘I love you, poor 
Beast! Don't die!’ And all at once 
it turned into « Prince,” 

“Oh—how 7" 

“The poor Beast was really «a Prince all 
the time; until 
some one should love him; and it did not 
seem likely that anybody would be In 
love with such an ugly Beast. Kut then 
Beauty was in love with him, and that 
changed bim into a Prince.”’ 

“What does ‘in love’ mean?" asked aix- 
years old Esmy, purried 

Before the big, uncouth, freckled-faced 
boy could answer, there was a heavy 
footatep outeide, and the door opened, 

“Idling as usual! I thought I heard 
your tongue going, Willie.’ A big red- 
faced man strode in, and snatched the 
ohlid away #0 hastily that she almost 
cried, “if you don't work better, ny lad, 
I'll make you! Idleness ta the beginning 
of all evil; you'll be a beggar on the 
streets yet!’ 

The little fair haired girl fled from the 
room inafright. Master Willie bent his 
red head over the aecount-book., 

“| wend you Into the office in the even- 
ings to work and to keep out of mischief,” 
said the angry master, ‘Here you are at 
your desk, an idler, wasting my gas and 
talking nonsense to my wife's child— 
teaching ber slang, | suppose! You bave 
no business with Feary at all.'’ 


ny 


don't know," 


but he was under a apeil 


The lad bit his lip and flushed—his 
uncle's little stepchild was the only 
brightness in his life. His hand sbook 


and the ink dropped from his pen. 

The trate uncle stopped walking up and 
down. 

“There's temper!’' he said tauntingly. 
“Won't bear to be told of your faults. 
Take that, then !""-boxing the boy’s ear. 

The lad was too proud to show how it 
stung; but he could not help the deeper 
red on his cheeks and the sealding moist- 
are blinding hi« eves, 


“Always showing temper if | say oe 
word to you,”’ the man went on. “Its a 
sign of the worst possible disposition 


that can be. You re a downright bad iad, 
Willie Haines; you've too mach of your 
mother in you! Mark my worde—you ll 
go to the bad; you'll end in disgrace and 
in prison !"’ 

The boy was on bis feet now. 

“You may strike me, air,” he said 
angrily, ‘you may call me what you like; 
but my mother was an angel! I wouldn't 
tolerate a word against ber to save my life! 
And, if Ido goto the bad, it will be you 
who will have sent me there. I'm driven 
wild! i'll go out of the house—I'll go to 
sea |"' 

“There sa model youth of fifteen!" the 
uncle said, with cutting sarcasm. 

Willie dashed past him, out of the office 
and up the house stairs. 

The littie girl had been waiting on the 
landing, in fear for Willie's sake. A pair 
of small arme were stretched out to bitm, 
and a sweet face was raised for a kisa 

‘900d night Willie! 
ought to bein bed, but | 
“00d night’ * 

The boy stooped and kissed the child's 
forehead, and her silken « 


Mamma says | 
wanted to say 


ris swept his 
face. 

He went up to his own room. at the 
stretched ne pon the tf r, with hie 
arm under hia face: a * ang 
greduaily «lec lé t ug! 1 ‘ 
genie iittie «) and he dear Ler 


THE SATURDAY 


who had died long ago. The wish to go 
away or to be bad because the world was 
hard ended in a patient sigh. Then he 
rose and lighted a candle, and took down 
from the shelf bis much worn volumes 
of Dickens and the Waverley novels. He 
knew every chapier, and he only turned 
over the pages to night, wishing, a4 he 
often wildly wished, that he could be a 
great man, able to write books that the 
world woald read. 
. a +. * e * 

Twelve years later Eamy was a beaut! 
ful girl, Jost on the lovely borderland of 
womanhood, yet she was as sweetly 
simple asachild. Her mother was dead, 
aod the man whom she called ‘Father’ 
cared nothing for her daughter further 
than that she kept bis bouse well and 
saved the expense of an cider house 
keeper. Willie Haines was still doing all 
the drodgery of the < fiice, performing the 
work of three clerks—laboring morning, 
noon, and by gas- light in the closed office 
at night. To the few friends Willie 
Haines bad, it was a mystery bow he could 
endure bis position—his bard work, small 
salary, and the abuse of a tyrant. 

Willie had been in the office all day. 
When the clock pointed to seven, he 
Sprang up, stretched his arms, sang 4 
stave of the Pinafore” in sheer reliet, and 
then pulled down the blind, locked the 
door, and put the key into bis pocket with 
the other office keys. The bell could 
Jingle, the door would be pusbed open no 
more that night 

In the dining-room the cloth was laid, 
the silver giistening—Jobn Aspard would 
have raised a storus Over a epot or a dull 
knife. Esmy had tripped down to the 
kitchen, too, and made sure that no disb 
could cause a word of blame, and the 
waitress was neatness iteelf. Then, witha 
peaceful mind, the little housekeeper went 
up to the low-ceiled drawing-room, and, 
in the gloaming and the firelight, ran her 
fingers over the old yellow-keyed piano- 
forte. 

“Ah, itis hopeless! 
more,'’ she sighed. 

“I am thinking of bnying you another 
piano,’’ sald a voice. 

She started. Willie was in the arm- 
chair in the half-dark ness at the otber side 
of the fire. 

“Il am in earnest, Eeamy. I fhought of it 
along time. Come—tell me—shaill it be 
an Erard or a Broad wood ?”’ 

Esiny was astounded. Where could 
Willie obtain money to gratify ber 
fancies? And, even if he bad money, 
how could she bear to deprive bim of it? 
Dear generous W illie—sbe could not think 
of such atbing! Soshe began to laugh, 
and said— 

“When I havea new piano, it shall be 
nothing less (han the thousand-guinea one 
that Mre, May saw in Paris;’’ and sbe ran 
through a waltg, with the utmost reck- 
lesan ess, 

Willie lighted the candles. 

“Thank you, Willie,’’ she saiag; ‘out I 
like firelight.’’ 

**But | prefer to see you,’’ he answered; 
“and I don’t call that frelight. That is 
fire-dark ness.’’ 

Esmy stopped playing; the notes were 
too excruciating. 


I can play on it no 


Willie had crossed to the arm-chair at 
the corner near her; the light of the wax- 
tapers shed a radiance round her as she 
Batat the piano. She was very fair, with 
a soft oval face; her hair made a glory 
about her forehead and was braided close 
to the little head in some exquisite way of 
herown. She had a simple gray dress on, 
with a spray of ivy near one side of the 
neck, 

Willie's heart sank. How oould be, an 
auncoutb clumsy fellow, abused in her 
hearing every day, despised as bad and 
worthless by her father, have the andacity 
to love beautiful Esamy and to think of 
winning her from all the admiring world? 
No one had ever loved him since long 
ago, when his mother died; even his com- 
panions joked about nim—despised bim 
for remaining in bondage at his uncle 
Aspard’s, Esmy had let bim kiss her and 
bad climbed on to his knees in the far-off 
time, when she was a little child; but now 
—oh, no! He altered his purpose; despair 
chilied him. How could he dare to speak? 
Not to-night—perhaps never! So the 
chance waa lost, 

After ten minutes had passed, during 
which neither of them spoke, she allow- 
ing her fingers to wander lightly over the 


keysof the piano, Aspard came in, and 
they dined 
After dinner, Jol Aspard, wt had 
aken the kevye from W ©@ and gone t 
e . etu t the ing-room 
V here d you put the chamois bag 
that was the office phoard ? 


EVENING POST. 








‘What cupboard, sir?” 

“What nonsense! Is there more than 
one cupboard? It was on the sbeif where 
1 keep my lunch biscuits.” 

“I took nothing out of the cupboard,”’ 
Willie answered; ‘I'll go and see if J can 
find it”’ 

“Ob, no, my iad,” cried the ancle, | 
striding rapidly before him down tbe ball 
to the « fice; ‘you dor’t get the chance of 
putting anytbing back and smootbing the 
matter over!” 

“Patting what back ?” exclaimed Willie, | 
annoyed. 

“I left a bundred and fifty pounds there 
yesterday,” said John Aspard, turning 
and looking sbarply at Willie—‘four 
bank-notes—two fifties, two twenties—and 
ten sovereigns in a chamois leather beg.’’ | 

‘There must be a mistake, sir; 1 kept | 
the keys safely all day,’’ Willie protested; 
“and, when you were out yesterday, | 
bad them on the desk before me all the 
time.”’ 

“Quite so,” returned John Aspard 
shortly. “You may go back to your) 
letter-writing.’’ 


He was #0 gruff that Wi lie took him at | 


bis word and left him. 
A few minutes later, John Aspard, with 


a very dark look on his face, entered tbe | 
looking up | 
from his writing, saw that he bad a jew- | 
and | 


dining room. His nephew, 
eler’s morccco case in his hand; 
Willie’s face turned first very red and 
then deathly pale, and be stood up stag- 
geringly. 

John Aspard opened the cass; inside it, 
on biue velvet, lay a neeklet and ear-ring® 
of goid sparkling with smali jewels. 

“When did you buy this trumpery?’ 
he asked. 

“Yesterday evening,’’ was the answer. 


“IT saw them marked cheap at Galotti’s; | 


they are old. | bought them with my own 
money; they were worth——”’ 

“What do I care how much they are 
worth, you thief, whom I took in as a 


ragged orphan and have fed at my table?’ | 


The angry mar threw the jewels upcn 
the floor, Willie Haines picked toem up, 
and, pale even to his lips, faced his uncle. 

“] have never done a dishonest act in 
my life! Now 1 shali leave your houre 
for ever!”’ 

“Yes, my young friend, whether you 
like itor not! Never come near my door 
again! And it’s only by my mercy,” said 
John Aspard—‘‘my most undeserved 
mercy—that you are not going from my 
house, under the care of the police, 
straigbt to a prison-cell !”’ 

Willie Haines, going up to his room, re 
turned shortly witb his few telongings 
packed in a portoventeau. 

“I thank you for taking me in,’’ he 
said; ‘but I have tried to work in return. 
I have worked hard for fifteen year+e—ever 
since I was a lad of tweive. 
grateful for what you have done tor me, 
uncle Aspard, but I can’t—I can’t stand it 
any longer! I could tell you where ! got 
the money for that, but——”’ 

“Every thief has a ready 
laughed Aspard. ‘Go—go and keep 
honest! 1 won't bave it in the news- 
papers that I sent my nepbew to prison, 
but some one else will send you there us 
sure as your name is Willie Haines! A 
bad lot the Haineses were—a bad lot !’’ 

Willie could not trust bimself to hear 
his motber’s name dishonored; so be 
hurried out of the house and slammed the 
door after him. 

Esmy, who had gone witb her friends 
the Mays to a dance at the little Town 
Hall of Harborough, could not account for 
the nervous feeling of dread that had 
taken possession of her that night. She 
was looking her pest, as the mirrors told. 
her, with forget-me.nots twisted in her 
bright hair, and with every curl crisp and 
shining, while ber eyes sparkled and her 
cheeks kept cool, with just a touch of 
peach-bloseom color; but an unaccount- 
able fear chilled her all thetime. She was 
beautifully dressed, too, in softest white, 
with a cluster of forget-me-nots in her 
bosom. Amid the jewels and bright 
dresses this simple girl, in her white 
gown and forget-me nots, was the most 
bewitching figure of all. Sbe had some of 
the test partners too. Why could she not 
enjoy it all? 

Her most persevering partner was a 
bronzed young lieutenant home on leave 
from India. When hecould not secure a 
dance, he leaned against the wall, trying 


excure!’’ 


to induce her to talk to him. He was 
talking to her when Alan May went 
whirling by wit 018 partner, a Dig 
he ing gir wi lanced ke Matilda 
Jane toe Breitman!: a@liad 
4 « - A 
ade t wi Ows | i 


| me,’ said Alan, 


lam not un- | 


Se 


Alan’s beart wes not with this {gir 
lady, nor were his eyes with her either, 
He saw Esmy Wynn laughing at some 
thing that Lieutenant Noble had said; ang 
he felt a sudden batred of him. As 800n 
as be was released by bis partner, he went 
directly to Esmy. The orchestra was be. 
ginning a new waltz. 

The smile had disappeared from Esmy’s 
face: her inexplicable anxiety had come 
back. The pale blue flowers moved as if 
she sighed. 

Alan May playfully pointed to hi- white 
cuff, where her name was pencilled. He 
bed made Esmy write ber own name 
there, and her little hand had trembled in 
doing 80. The lieutenant had to give her 
up to Alan May, whom he thought lanky 
and gauche, a young man of decidedly 
provincial manners. He wondered what 
such a charming girl could find to like in 
bim. 

“I am afraid you were not expecting 
as they glided away 
through the gay crowd. 

‘“Yos,’’ she answered; “I remembered 
that it was your waltz.” 

Esmy was always candid; there was no 
coquetry in her heart. 

“Well,” said Alan, “I really thought 
you gave a sigh when you saw me com- 
ing !’’ 

Esmy tried to laugh. 

“There is something depressing me to- 
night; I can hardly dance.’’ 

“With me too there is something the 
matter. Pain bere!’’ said Alan, tapping 
bis left side. ‘A feliow’s heart is not——” 

“Ob, that will get better!’’ Esmy inter. 
rupted, as unconcernedly as sbé could, but 
unable to restrain a smile. Then she be 
| came suddenly grave. ‘Alan, please take 
me out in the cool air; 1 can’t dance, | 
must rest,’’ 

“You ought to have some supper, 
Esmy. Or will you have an ice? Come 
with me.’’ 

He was leading her away. 

“No, Alan, thank you; 1 can’t take any- 
thing. Buc it’s cool oat in the hail—the 
great marble hail.” 

The young man led ber thitber. 

“Are you better, Esmy—dear Esmy?”’ 
Alav asked presentiy, looking into ber 
ariless blue eyes. 

“Yes, thank you’’—drawing back from 
his arm. 

The band in the ball-room was playibg 
“My Queen.”’ 

“| wonder,’’ be said suddenly, ‘‘how 
many here to-night sing ‘My Queen’ in 
their hearts? Do you know, I do!” 

The girl had never seen Alan so serious 
before; bis seriousness startled her, She 
asked him to take her back to the ball- 
room, saying she was quite well again. 
Tnen suddenly she stared through the 
glass of the doors into the street. She saw 
| there the face of Willie Haines, who had 
been aS a brother to her ai! ber life, though 
there was no tie of kindred between them. 
He was looking in fiom the steps, and his 
face Wa8 deatuly pale, 

Was it really Willie, or his ghost? Esmy 
ran towards the glass doors, but he was 
| gone. Alan May had not seen !im; but 
| he had seeu Alan May—Alan, the honored 
| 800 of a wealthy house—looking like a 

lover into Esmy’s face. How could he, 
| Will Haines, plain, clumsy, poor, dare to 
hope for such a prize? He could not; nope 
| wasatanend. He disappeared that night 
from Harborough—an outcast. 

Esmy Wynn grieved for weeks, until 
her step-father became irritable at the 
very sightof her. Why should she think 
that he had treated the unprincipled 
young man badly? he asked. He bad not 
sent Haines to prison, as Haines deserved. 
At last he became so tyrannical that the 
Mays took Esmy with them to London for 
a séason. Alan bad gone to Scotland; 
young Noble had returned to India—re- 
jected. 

Before the season ended a letter came 
one morning to Mra. May. 

“My dear,’”’ she said to Esmy when she 
had read it, “young Haines wants to seé 
me. Don’t be startled! He is very ill— 
dying. I dare say he has hada very dis- 
sipated time——’”’ 

“Dying?” cried Eamy, 
“On, tell me—where is he? I 
him!” 

‘My dear!”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. May’’—the tears camé 
streaming down the girl’s che ks—‘ Willie 
and I were always together; he was like ® 
brother! Oh, do take me with you! | 
must see Willie again !"’ 








interrupting. 
must go to 


“Pray be calm, dear,’’ said Mrs. May 
notunkindly. ‘He has no idea that ¥ 
are here. He wante to make some 6% 
Pianation to mé alone,’’ 


begged 


“All the same, take me!”’ the girl 
passionately. 





a 


So Mr. May and Esmy drove together 


right across London in a miserable house | 


in a narrow noisy street of the East-end. 

The untidy landlady who admitted 
them whispered to Mrs. May that the 
gentieman upstairs was worse off than he 
would confess to be. They hurried up- 
stairs, and Esmy, waiting on the landing 
while Mrs. May went into the room, heard 
the well-known voice inside, There was 
no one to see her; so she sat down upon 
the stairs and rested her veiled face on 
ber little band, and, as the moments 
dragged slowly by, she wept and longed 
to see the unhappy outcast, 

At last the door opened, Mrs. May com- 
ing out and closing it after ber. 

“Kemy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you mustn’t 
be frightened; he’s very poor and very ill. 
He thinks you are in Harborough, and 
sent for me to ask mé to tell you some- 
thing, sotbat you wouldn’t believe him 
guilty when he was gone.” 

‘But | never believed him guilty!’ the 
girl exclaimed proudly. 

“Hush! He wants you to know that he 
made a lot of money by writing while he 
was in Harborough, and that it was al! to 
be for you. Then he came to London and 
ran through it; and’’—shaking her head— 
“I’m afraid he bas gone down in every 
way.” 

“] muat see Willie!’ Esmy said persist- 
ently. ‘All the world shall know that he 
is innocent!”’ 

“They won’t believe it, dear, if the 
money isnot found. But come in when 
next I open the door;’’ and Mrs. May dis- 
appeared again. 

The sick man, wrapped in dressing- 
gown and sbawls, was propped up ina 
chair near the window of the bare and 
wretched-looking room. His face flushed 
when Esmy appeared; but her first words 
reassured him, 

“T always knew it, Willie,” she said; 
and her tears were difficult to restrain 
when she saw the dear familiar eyes raised 
to hers from such a sunken face, “My 
poor brother !’’—with frank compassion. 
“] was always fond of you, Willie, sol 
came with Mrs, May to see you.”’ 

‘Let me kiss your hand,”’ he said, after 
the interview had lasted a few minutes, 

Esmy gave him both hands, saying— 

“Poor Willie, you must get well and 
see us Often.’’ 

Haines saw the tears in her eyes, and 
knew that some one loved him. He de- 
tained Mrs, May when Esmy was gone. 

“I shoaldn’t bave come to this it I had 
lived as I ought to have done,” he gasped; 
“I’ve been on the road to ruin. It’s better 
to die than go farther; but to live! Oh, if 
I could live, what would I not be now?” 


Esmy went back to Harborough and re- 


lated what she had seen and heard; but j 


John Aspard would not believe her. 
* * * * * 
The slow years passed. It was three 
summers after the interview with the sick 
Man that Esmy received a letter from 
Mra. May. 


“Dearest Esmy—The ship bas arrived at 
last from New Zealand. As it bappens, 
my husband and Captain Bennet are old 
friends. The Captain gives the best ac- 
counts of young Haines, who, it seems, 
after a time became quite an active citizen 
and a public benefactor in Auckland; his 
méans however, poor fellow, are not yet 
large. But the best news was with regard 
to his conduct on the way home, They 
had fever among the sailors, and the other 





passengers were terrified; but Haines leit | 
his cabin and went and nursed the worst 


oases, and was of the greatest assistance to 
the doctor. Captain Bennet tells my bhus- 


band that the men worshipped Haines. | 


‘And weil they might,’ he says—‘the man | inscription 


has a noble heart !’” 


Esmny’s tears—triumphant tears—blotted 
her triend’s letter. 
On this side of the world again, with bis 


So Willie had arrived | 


| 
| 


Character retrieved, with a noble future | 


before him! 
her? 


But did he ever think of 


In the little panelled dining-room—the | 


very room from which Willie had gone 
forth an outcast—she told the heart-stir- 
ring news she had heard of bim. 
Jobn Aspard listened coldly. 

“But, if he did not take the money, who 
did?” he said. “I am giad he is not a con- 
Vict; but his present conduct does not blot 
Out his past dishonesty and meanness— 
yes, meanness! He constantly took my 
‘Unch biscuits from tbat shelf; but trifies 
Of that kind I let pass. One bundred and 


fifty Pounds however was 4 ittie 00 
ICD to overloc k.’’ 
Cand helpless y 
“omething drew her towards 
door of the office; the venetian blind was 
Grawn for the night, but the last rays of 


Old | 
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the summer sunlight shone through ite lady who called for them, having told her 


laths. The door of the hated cupboard 
was slightly open: nothing valuable had 
been kept there since the diseppearance o! 
the hundred and fifty pounds. Esmy 
started nervously. There was a rattling 
and scuttling sound pebind the wainscot. 

She listened a moment, and then lighted 
ataperand opened the cupboard door to 
look in; a great gray rat dashed acruss the 
shelf and disappeared. Esmy screamed 
and dropped the taper. But she lighted it 
again quickly, and proceeded to examine 
the cupboard, to see where the rat had 
gone, 

John Aspard, having heard the girl’s 
shriek, came in. 

“There are rats here!’’ cried Ksmy. 
“There is a hole; if you put your band be- 
bind the door-post, you will feel it.” 

Esmy did not move from the spot until 
half an hour later, when a workman re- 
moved the woodwork and laid open the 
rat-hole for a distance of three feet trom 
the opening on the shelf. As he did so, 
two rats sprang out, but the workman’s 
terrier seized and killed them; another 
escaped through a crevice in the old wall. 
In their nest were torn bisouit-bags, a 
gnawed piece of chamois. leather, ten dusty 
sovereigns, and the ragged remains of two 
twenty-pound notes and two fifty-pound 
notes ! 

**Heaven forgive me!’ exclaimed John 
Aspard. “I wronged the lad!” 

Esmy uttered but three words— 

‘*My poor Willie !’’ 

* - * | 

The marriage bells are ringing joyously. 
John Aspard has made amends—the whole 
town knows the story—and he has decked 
the bride wtth jewels that cost a hundred 
and fifty pounds-—-the exact amount that 
was stolen by the rats. 

As the carriage whirls away with 
Haines and his bride safe in each other's 
keeping for evermore, Esmy says, with a 
liquid sparkle in her blue eyes— 

“Oh, Willie, do you know what Captain 
Bennet said of you? It made me so proud 
and happy, and would have made me 80 
even if you had never stooped to care for 
such a little thing as Tam! He said ‘The 
man has a noble beart.’ ”’ 

“Stooped !’’ echoes Willie, in tender re- 
proach. “It was you that stooped to me, 
Esmy.’’ Hetried tolaugh. ‘It was like 
the story of Beauty and the Beast, my 
darling, which I used to tell you when you 
were very little. I was but a poor brute; 


7 a 


I should have died had you not pitied | 


me!’’ 


= 


100 INTERESTED TO BE AGREEABLE. 











T is pleasant to havea public c fficial—a | 
postmaster, for instance—interested in | 
his work; pleasant also, in a small 

town, to have hiin individually interested 
in the little public whom he serves, But 
this interest may be carried too far to be 
agreeable. 

That assistant master, for insiance, in a 
school in asmall country town to whom 
the following little incident «ecurred, was 
no doubt assured of the amiable official’s 
interest in bis love affairs, but it is not 
equally sure that he welcomed it with 
gratitude, e 

He was betrothed to a very charming 
girl in the village from which he came, 
and was in the habit of carrying on a brisk 
correspondence with her. 

One day, when he had just posted a 
letter and was turning away from the 
post oftice door, be heard his name called, 
and looking back saw the benevolent old 
postmaster racing alter him, waving 4 
white envelope, on which there was no 


‘‘Beg pardon !” cried the old gentleman, 
excitedly, a8 he caught up, ‘‘but there is 
nothing written on this letter you just 
posted. Don't you want to address it to 
Miss Jervis?” 

This is matched by the anecdote related 
by a lady who, during tbe months of her 
engagement, received frequent visits from 
her lover, who lived in @ town at some 


distance. 
One morning, #8 she ran to the door to 
get the letter, the postman, who was 


openly reading @ postal card in his band, 
looked up from its perusal and, with kind 
consideration, relieved her suspense as to 
the news. 


“He ain’t coming this week,’’ he an 
nounced cheertuily, ‘“‘but he will next 
week, sure!’’ 

A } 161 ne one 

‘ an 
“ 4 id 
Py aM 
tractea DY al au ar i 
ness, had failed to deliver her letters to a 


there was nothing for her that day. 

Several days later when she came again 
he apologized for bis mistake and deliv- 
ered to her a belated note, magnanimously 
adding— 

“IT should have really worried about it, 
Miss Brown, if it badn’t been ‘twas an in- 
Vitation that I knew you wouldn't care 
about accepting. "Taint too late now to 
decline, I s’pose, if ‘tia all over. Accept. | 
ing’s different.”’ 

re | 

THEN AND Now.—They lingered at the | 
gate until he could finish that last remark, 
and she toyed with her fan, while her eyes | 
were looking down from beneath a jaunty | 
hat that only partially shaded her face | 
from the light of the silvery moon, He | 
stood gracefully on the outside, with one | 
hand resting on the gato post and the | 
other tracing unintelligible bieroglyphics 
on the panele. They were looking very 
sentimental, and neither spoke for some | 
minutes, until she broke silence in a} 
sweet musical voice. 

“And you will always think as you do | 
now, George ?”’ 

‘Ever, dearest; your imnage is impressed | 
upon my heart so indelibly that nothing 
can ever eflace it. Tell me, Julia, love- | 
liest of your sex, tnat I have a rightto 
wear it there,’ 

“Ob, you men are so deceitful !”’ she sn- 
swered, coquettishly. 

“True, Julia, men are deceitful,” he | 
said, drawing « liitie nearer to her and tn- | 
sinuating himself inside the gate, “but | 
who, darling, could deceive you?” 

“And, if 1 were to die, George, wouldn't 
you find sume one el*e you could love as 
well?” 

“Never, never! Noone could ever fill 
your place in my heart.’”’ 

“Oh, quitnow! That ain’t right,”’ she | 
murmured as she made a feint to remove | 
his arm from round her waist. 

“Let me hold you to my heart,’’ | 
whispered passionately, ‘until you bave 
consented to be mine,’’ and he drew her 
nearer to him and held her tightly until | 
he had obtained the coveted boon. 

It seemed but yesterday since our 
weary footsteps interrupted that touching | 


he 


little scene, but, when we passed near the 
saine locality at an early hour yesterday | 
morning, ere the moon and stars had | 
paied, and heard a gentle voice exclaim— | 

“No sir; you stayed out this long, and 
you may just as well makea night of it! | 
1’j1 teach you to stay at the lodge until | 


three o’clock in the morning, and then | 


| come fooling around my door to worry | 


me and wake the baby! Now take that | 


and sleep on it!’’ 

It seemed but yesterday, that little 
scene at the gate, but, when we accident- 
ally became a wi'ness to this latter scene, 
we remembered it had been longer. 

———=> 2 ———_ 

Ir Was THE Waitern.—A_ party of | 
gentlemen were wont to amure themselves 
at table by relating anecdotes, conun- 
drums, ete. A Mr. A. was always greatly 
delighted at these jokes, but he never re- 
lated anything himself, and being rallied 
on the matter, be determined tbat the 
nexi time he was called upon he would 
gay something amusing. Accordingly, 
meeting one of the waiters secon after 
wards, he asked him if he knew any good 
jokes or conundrums, The weiter told 
him that he did, and reéiated the tol ow- 
ing— 

“It is my father’s child, and my wu oth- 
er's child, yet it is not my or 
brother,’’ telling him at the same time 
that it was himself. 

The gentieman bore this in mind, and at 
the next gathering he suddenly burst cut 
with— 

“I’ve got a conundrum for you.”’ 

“Propound it then,’ 6xclaimed his cc m- 
panions, 

“It is my father’s child, and my no oth- 
er’s chiid, yet it is not my «st*ter or 
prother,”’ said the gentleman, throving a 
triumphant glance round the table, 

“Then it must be yoursell,’’ said one of 
the company. 

“I’ve got you now,”’ said he; 
wrong this time; it is the waiter.’ 

A shout of iaughter interrupted A., who 
perceiving the mess be had got into, ac 
knowledged bis error, and told the 
pany that he would pay for the 
That was A's last effort 

— oo om :—-:st— 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Tus HELIOGRAPH.—The new heliograph 
recently completed for Portland Lleighta, 
Oregon, will make a flash that at 100 miles 
will appear like a great blezing star. With 


_@ three inch glass it may be seen 760 miles, 


TRACING PAPER —A new tracing paper 
bas been made of material taken from a 
Japanese plant, and the inventor, who 
also hails from Japan, claims that al- 
though no oil is used in the making of It, 
it ls as transparent as the ordinary oil 
paper. 

ACETYLENK.—Acetylene, the orilliant 
new gas, Can be easily liquefied and stored 
until needed. When it isto be used the 
pressure is lessened and it becomes gas- 
eous again. It gives more than ten times 
the light of coal gas burned in the best 
burnors. 

Runeere Ciuns.--It ia sald that New 
York policemen may be swinging rabber 
clubs before long. The Commissioners are 
considering an invention of a New Lon- 
don, Conn., man who says that the rubber 
club has all the stunning effects of wooden 
weapons and will not break heada, 

(iL.ass.—A German method is now in 
operauon of manufacturing glass which 
A 
material allowed leew 
than one per cent. of the heat of gas flames 
Lo pass, allhbough transmitting 12 per cent. 
of the heat from sunlight. Ordinary win- 
dow glass lets some 86 per cent. of the heat 


| through. 


AN ELeorrourarn,—An electrograpb for 
marking linon indelibly was shown to the 
Royal Society lately. The fabric is damp- 
ened and a current passed for two secouds 
from asilver die, carrying silver into the 
fabric wherever it touches; the current is 
then reversed for three seconds, reducing 
the metal, the result is that metalic silver 
is deposited on the tissue, 

Fisning Links —To make fishing lines 
waterprool, take of boiled oll two parts 
and gold size one part; skake together ip a 
bottle, and the mixture is ready for use, 
Apply to the line, thoroughly driea, with 
apiece of flannel; 6xpose to the air, and 
dry. After using the line two or three 
Limes, it should have another coat, the ap- 
plication belng repeated when necessary. 

eR 


Farm and ibarden, 


CoaBnsK Foops,—By the Judicious use of 
bran and iinseed meal the coarse foods 
made to do excellent service in 
maintaining stock. A “combination” food 
is better than the continued use of one or 
two kinds only. 

IMii.eMENTS,—All implements that are 
out of use should be kept under 
cover, First clean them thoroughly and 
anoint 6very portion with kerosene, which 
will prevent rust. Unless protected from 
dampness, however, they will rapidly be- 
come UselORS, 





Worms is VPors —The following ia @ 
quick way to disiodge worms trom pota, 
Throw about a pint of quicklime intoae 
shallow tub fuli of water, stir it up, and 
then drop the pots into it, so that they are 
submerged tothe brim, They should re 
an hour, The planta 
the worms are 


main there about 


like the Operation, and 
6very one cleared out, 

E x 
much #atisfaction, and not cost much extra 
labor, to keep an account with ach field, 
with each herd, with the orchard, the poa!l- 
try, the stable and #0 on, Money received 
or expended can bo as easily selin down 
one place as ancther, There would then be 
fewer unprofitable crops, and loss stock on 
whieh money was being wasted. 


1KA LAnon —It would be a source of 


HaAnVes?. —Do not tske it as « matter of 
courses that there muat bs rush, neglect 
and at the about time of haying and harv- 
Phin ix not shilltiessneas, but it is 
‘here be tewer 
that season. 
(sive the othors the extra altention possl- 
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for a ripe mediar in the early days of 
summer. Let the young enjoy them- 
selves, if they take not to harmful occu- 
pations. It is well when we can put 
into the hands of youth the warm- 
hearted relations of honest, simple, 
manly enjoyment, of merry days. 

‘The remembrance of the strait times 
that we have passed through, and Giod’s 
goodness to us in the old days, adds 
strength to us and renews our courage. 
How pleasant to talk of dangers jast, 


of enjoyments which were then felt to 


be so pleasant, and which cost us #0 lit- 


| tle. 
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Youth and Pleasure. 

When our grandmothers were but 
girls, and our grandfathers indulged in 
the lively occupation of beating a few 
decrepit old policemen and in “doubling 
up the watch,’’ a certain amount of vive 
and vivacity seems to have been readily 
allowed to young men, Whether this 
license arose out of a natural convic- 
tion on the part of the parents that they 
had been too severely dealt with, or 
whether it was a rebellion of humanity, 
a genuine uprising of the young, it is 
hard to say. 

Nature will bear sway. ‘‘You may 
drive her out with a pitchfork,’’ says 
Horace, ‘but she will run back ayain.”’ 
“Drive the staple home, knock it in 
hard, yood fellow,’’ said Ridley to the 
executioner as he fastened him to the 
stake to endure the martyr-fires at Ox- 
ford, ‘‘for the tlesh will have its course.”’ 
He was afraid lest the pain of the cruel 
crawling flames should make him break 
away from his torment. So it may have 
been that, as a sort of sop to Cerberus, 
license and folly were allowed their 
course, and young fellows were thought 


able to get rid of their old and natural | 


vices as a snake does of its skin by 
shedding them broadcast. 

Hence the yeneral suggestion implied 
in the words ‘*‘’Tis best for him to sow 


That is indeed a pleasing and whole- 
some mirth which recalls troubles 
and how they have been evcountered 
and passed—how youth has had none 
of the timidity and reticence of age, 
how it has daffed the world aside and 
bidden it pass, how it bas laughed at 


trials which to-day would seem serious, 


overcome difficulties which to-day we 
think insurmountable, and has been de- 


‘lighted with small attentions, honors 


and pleasures which to-day it would 
think petty and childish. These and 
such wholesome merriments let youth 
enjoy. 

ut the greatest benefit of not having 
sown wild oats is to the father and to 
his children. If to a repentant man the 


bitterest reflection is the woes he bas 


brought on his children, then does 
good man rejoice that, whatever fault« 


| his wilding shoots may show, the par- 





ent tree is not to blame for them. But 
in general cases it is like father like son 
—paternal example is catching, and it 
is to be noted that Bunyan in his second 
part of “Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has wisely 
observed this rule. The children of the 
pilgrim who sets out from the City of 
Destruction do not have half the trouble 
nor half the assaults that he does. They 


seem indeed to experience in comparison | 


a pleasant pilgrimage. 

As Mr. (ireatheart says, ‘‘The boys 
all take after the father, and covet to 
tread in his steps; yea, if they do but 
see any place where the old pilgrim hath 
set his foot, it ministereth joy to their 
hearts, and they covet to lie or tread in 
the same.’’ We may be sure that no 
wild oats were springing up and bear- 
ing fruit in such places. When the old 
rake in l’ope’s satire is ‘‘pushed from 
the wall by his Own graccless son,”’ 


when children rise up to call a man 
cursed and not blessed, when he reads 


his wild oate,”’ wild oats being the self- | 


sown and uncultivated cereal, which is 
good for neither beast nor man— in fact, 


is a most unprofitable weed, and almost | 


as productive as a darnel, which we | 
* in the New Testa- | 


translate ‘‘tares 
ment. 
Once get the weeds into your ground, 


| 


and on the slightest provocation they | 


start up again. (ne knows scarcely 
how itis, but al! sorts of weather seem 
favorable to weeds. They grow and 
flourish in storm or sunshine, ip rain or 
in drought. They tind favorable spots 
everywhere to grow and fructify. The 
great trouble of the farmer is to keep 
them well down. 

The occupation of the young engaged 
in this unpleasant pastime to others, if 
not to themselves, is so purely selfish 
that it is to be noted that it is confined 
to the youth of the male sex. It is 
quite ® masculine assertion, born of a 
haughty mind, great strength and 
health, much folly and little experience, 
which claims a right to vice. With all 
that is said, and sometimes with appar- 
ent justice, against woman, it can never 
be alleged that the youth of that sex 
have been fools enough to put forward a 
claim to spend their days in self-in- 
dulgence and licentiousness, so that 
they might achieve a degree of used-up 
wisdom in their middle age, when they 
had settied down and taken husbands 
to themselves 

Proper and decent merriment in the 


young is by all means to be encouraged 
Phat is not ot the nature of ‘‘wild oats 
i ema ' + KI “ 
edge, al ‘ ” eas Of age from the 
young is to ask for fruit out of season, 


shame and disgrace on the faces of his 
innocent daughters, and the mother of 
his children is not among the honorable 
women whose presence adds alike a dig- 
nity and a courage to man—then per- 
haps that old creature, if consulted 
soberly, might tell you of the value of 
the crop which his wild oats have berne, 

The fact is, the saying about the sow- 


‘ing of wild oats is a foolish one; it 


should run in a curricle with such in- 
ordinate and incomprehensible lies as 
that bad beginnings make the best end- 
ings, and that married rakes are the 
best husbands, 

People repeat these old sayings as if 
they were wise; but Folly bas her pro- 
verbs as well as Wisdom. Reduce such 
maxims into practice, put your fire out 
and light it with wet rags, knock a hole 
in the bottom of your ship as you are 
about to sail, fall and badly bruise your- 
self as you start for a race, and take 
such beginnings as fine omens four suc- 
cess if you can, ; 

So also, in this question of morals, to 
stain yourself so that you may become 
pure, to blot your virgin page so that it 
may look white, to throw away your 
money in order to till your purse, would 
be all voted contradictions in terms; 
and living according to the flesh and the 
devil in youth, so that one may dedi- 
cate his old age to wisdom, to philos- 
phy, and to the sum of all—to goodness 
and to God—is plainly no less. He who 
has determined to sow wild oats broad- 


\ 


astin his youth may be assured that 


here is an eternal truth in the words of 
the apostie, ‘*W hatsoever a man soweth. 


that shall he also reap.”’’ 


——— 
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aabeanaee ae ——— at ae ——. 
A THOUGHTLESS person is of neces- CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPUN DEN iy 


sity a coarse and selfish person. When 
people do wrong to their neighbors and 
give pain unnecessarily, to say ‘‘I did 
not think,’’ puts forward no plea for 
tolerance, but is rather @ reason for 
condemnation, and an additional peg on 
which to hang a sermon of rebuke. 
They should have thought; there is no 
good reason why they did not think; 
and, if they did not, then they did 
wroug, and wrong is always wrong and 
reprehensible. 


Tue friendship keeps no profit-and- 
loss account, posts no ledgers, strikes 
no daily balance, but takes gratitude 
for granted, and regarda affection as al- 
ways solvent. It has no clearing-house, 
carries on no brokerage of attachment, 
makes no bargain in the commerce of 
the affections. With it ‘yours truly”’ 
goes a yreat way, and certainly, worn 
threadbare as they are by incessant use, 
no words have a stouter body of signi- 
ficance left in them. 





NATUKALNESS is not a grace for 
which people ought to be praised to 
their faces. In fact, to recognize it is 
to disturb it, if not to change it to its 
opposite. Chilcren should never be 
taught to be natural, or hear the word 
used in relation to themselves. The af- 
fectation of nature is the worst and 
most offensive form of the artificial. 





FRUGALITY is good, if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses; the last is bestow- 
ing them to the benefit of others that 
neec. The first without the last begets 
covetousness, the last without the first 
begets prodigality. The two, united, 
make an excellent temper. Happy the 
place where they are found ! 


SeT about doing good to somebody. 
Put on your hat and go and visit the 
poor; inquire into their wants, and ad- 





minister unto them; seek out the deso- 
late and oppressed, and tell them of the 
consolations of religion. I have often 
tried this, and found it the best medi- 
cine for a heavy heart. 

Tu heart will commonly govern the 
head; and it is certain that any strong 
passion, set the wrong way, will always 
infatuate the wisest of men; therefore 
the first part of wisdom is to watch the 
affections. 





Davin Hume declared that he would 
rather possess a cheerful disposition, in- 





clined always to look on the bright side, 
than, with a gloomy mind, be master of 
an estate of ten thousand a year. 

A 6ovoDp man who has seen much of 
the world, and ig not tired of it, says, 
“The grand ae to happiness are 
something to do, something to love, and 
something to hope for.’’ 


Tuk vulgar mind fancies that judg- 
ment is implied chiefly in the capacity 
to censure, and yet there is no judgment 
80 exquisite as that which knows prop- 
erly how to approve. 





A Fit faith is the best divinity; a 
good life is the best philosophy; a clear 
conscience is the best law; honesty is 
the best policy, and temperance is the 
best physic. 


' 


WEAKNESS of whatever nature has 
ever a hankering after power; and there 
is nO weakness which results in greater 
mortifications than that which is bred of 
eyotism 





TRUS liberty consists in the privilege 
of enjoying our own rights—not in the 
destruction of the rights of others. 





PURSUE what you know to be attain- 
able, make truth your object. and your 


studies will make you a wise map. 


lix who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate ot 


those below. 


G.—“ Exhetic” means feeling. By one 
of those arbitrary uses or abuses of terms 
which occur under the patronage or example 
of the “cultured,” this word has been appro 
priated by a certain Class of enthusiasts ang 
made men ‘‘feeling for art.” It tsa silly bust. 
ness, The craze, like other crazes, is however 
beginning to die out. 


Saco.—*Polite literatu oe’ is generally 
used in @ vague way to designate the more re. 
fined departments of literature; but it really 
has no precise limits. It includes history 
poetry, the drama, fiction, essays, ete. The 
three learned professions are law, theology 
and medicine. A profession may be any bust. 
ness or calling engaged in for subsistence, nog 
being mechancial, or in trade or agriculture, 
ote. 

BALLOONING.—No method of steering a 
balloon has yet been discovered; and it ts dir- 
ficult to suppose the feat willever be accom. 
plished. It controlled traffic in the air is pos 
sible, it will most likely be achieved in con- 
nection with some apparatus of the nature of 
a flying machine, which shall propel iteeif 
through the air asa bird flies. The fulcrum 
or purchase for steering must be obtained by 
momentum. 


CountTry.—Eliza Cook, the poetess, 
daughter of a respectable tradesman in South. 
wark, London, was born about I515. At an 
early age (her twentieth year, we believe) she 
contributed to various periodicals and pub- 
lished fn 1540 a volume of poems which at 
once attracted the attention of the public and 
stamped her as a writer of great merit and 
originality. She more than sustained this 
favored position in the Journal which bore her 
name, and which was published weekly from 
844 until IS54, when, on account of failing 
health, it was given up, to the great regret of 
its readers. Her poems, reprinted in a col- 
lected form, have passed through numerous 
editions. 


R. G. H.—Cleopatra’s dissolving in acap 
of vinegar a pearl worth a province, and then 
drinking it to prove to Antony that she could 
feed more expensively than any one else in 
the world, is, of course, untrue, Pearls will 
not dissolve in vinegar, ulthough, if the acid 
be very strong, it will discolor and corrode 
them. She might have swallowed the pearl, 
and the whole business might have beena 
cunning woman's piece of clap-trap, done to 
rivet the chains of the gorgeous Roman by her 
side. The Queen of Egypt seems to have had 
an intense and affectionate heart where her 
passions were concerned. She was faithful w 
Antony, and died with his name on her lips; 
but she was not at all particular in running 
away*with other ladies’ husbands. 


CINCIN.—The stomachs of hogs, instm\ 
of going to the rendering tanks, are now used 
for the manufacture of pepsin. Pigs’ feet, 
cattle feet, hide clippings and the pith of 
horns, as wellas some of the bones, are used 
forthe manufacture of glue. The paunches 
of the cattle are Cleaned and made into tripe 
The choicer parts of the fat from cattle are 
utilized for the manufacture of oleo ofl, which 
is a constituent of the butterine, and for stear- 
ine. Large quantities of the best of the leaf 
lard are also used for the manufacture of what 
is known as “neutral,” also a constituent of 
butterine. The intestines are used for suusage 
casings; the bladders are used to pack putty 
in; the undigeste1 food in the cattle stomachs 
is preased and used for fuel; the long ends of 
the tails of cattle are sold to mattress nakers, 
the horns and hoofs are carefully preserved, 
and sold to the manufacturers of combs, but 
tons, etc. Many of the large white hoofs go 
China, where they are made into jewelry. Al! 
of the blood is carefully preserved, coagulated 
by cooking with steam, then presse and 
dried and sold to fertilizer manufacturers. 
All of the scrap from rendering operations ts 
carefully preserved and dried and sold for 
fertilizers. Bones are dried and either ground 
into bone meal or used for the manufacture of 


bone charcoal, which is afterward- utilized 


for refining sugar and in some other refining 
processes, 

PUZZLED —Certainly no man desiring 
the respect of his brother-man should, und po 
one worthy the name of man could, set him 
self wantonly to trifle with the affections of 
women who sare wexk enough to be deluded 
by his heartless preferences. It does not say 
much for the self respect or Intelligence of 
young women to be caught by the silly alfee 
tations o: regard assumed by an unprincipled 
adventurer. It ts strange that the female 
inind, otherwise sensible, and remarkuble for 
its quickness and sagactty, should be so prone 
to exhibit conspicuous weakness in the pres 
ence of some of the most clumsy artifices of 
the male We cannot help thinking that there 
must be a radical defect in the education of 
girls to expose them to this liability to deceP 
tion and to render them the silly dupes of the 
mnost Obvious of pretenders. Mothers leave 
too much to chance in the education of their 
daughters. They do not sufficiently care for 
their moral culture. Girls should be trained 
to oppose an intelligent knowledge of hurma® 
nature to their own evil or weak tendencies 


and the blandishments of insincere admirer 
Innocence is not enough to protect s youne 
woman; there must be an element of practi® 
und positive virtue in her chrracter if she! 
to be safe. (2) The mythic story of Envy «e 

Rnday 


may be read in the beautiful poem 
inion” by Keats. Endymion was # she} 


who remained young by favor of Ju . 

slept as much as he liked While sie . 
ve 

Mount Latmos, in Carta, his w 

the id eart of Diana—the moor! 


caine down to kiss him ashe slept. H¢ 6 tne 


picture. 


A SUMMER NIGHT TRYST. 


BY W. W. LONG. 





The owls are hooting in the woods, 
And all the land is graying: 

Ketween the daylight and the dark, 
‘Tis time, now sweet, for straying. 


The night bis dusky shadows throw 
The cool green meadows over; 

Come, let us wander down the lane, 
And through the flelds of clover. 


Above the mountain peeps the moon, 
And Hife ts filed with laughter; 

Come, let us o'er the meadows go, 
And heed not what comes after. 


———e—_ 
—_—— 


* Charlie.” 








BY M. G, M, 





pever intend marrying tor money !'’— 
and the speaker, lighting a cigar, 
strolls out of the French window cn to the 
sunny lawn, drops down under the shade 
of a chestnut-tree, and puffs away with 
dogged resolution. 
Royal—more commonly called Roy— 
Casselton is a barrister, with, as yet, not 


| DO detest tomboys, and, what is more, 


many briefs; nevertheless he bids fair to | 


make his way, for be is clever and not 
given to dissipation. Still four hundred 
per annuw is not much for a man who be- 
longs to @ fashionable “set,’’ and Roy not 
unfrequently experiences the unpleasant 
sensation of being what is termed “hard 
up.”’ He has come for a few weeks’ rest to 
his sister’s pretty Richmond villa; and she, 
with true feminine weakness, determines 
on making a ‘match’ between him and 
the only daughter of a wealthy neighbor. 
But, in spite of being “hard up”’’ Roy is 
by po méans mercenary and by no means 


inclined at present to take unto hiimself a | 


wite—his bachelor-life is far too pleasant 
for that. Being a handsome fallow, capital 
company, and coming of a good old stock, 
he is ratber a pet of society, and could have 
married times out of number had he 
chosen; but Koy is hardjto please. Arrived 
at the age of six and-twenty, he has not 
seen the girl just suited to his mind; more 
over, if poor, be is equally proud—hence 
the disgust at Mrs. Thornleigh’s proposal. 

Evidently Mra. Thornleigh does not 
know her brother’s taste, or she would 
never have described her particular friend 
Maude, alias ‘Charlie’ Heathcote, as ‘a 
charming girl, sweetly pretty, very fas- 
cinating, aud not st all conventional,”’ 
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she bas a rosebud mouth; her shining 
golden hair is parted at the side and tum- 
bles over her shoulders in three or four 
great rough curls; while “darkly, deeply, 
besutifully blue’’ eyes look forth from 
under long curling lashes. Her dress is 
of white serge, made sailor fashion, the 
navy-blue collar thrown open, showing to 
perfection a prettily.moulded throat; a 
little blue skull-cap is placed rakishly on 


, one side of her head; and altogether “Char 


lie’’ is thoroughly “‘unconventional.”’ 

“Well, Mab, are you coming ?” 

“No, Charlie; I can’t. Roy hates being 
alone, and Jack won’t be home until !ate.’’ 

‘‘Whata bore! Where are the boys? I 
suppose Mr. Casselton doesn’t want them 
too ?”’ 

“Oh, no! You may have them, and 
welcome ! They’ve already got into Roy’s 
black books, poor pets! You see, Charlie, 
Roy is a dear fellow, but not used tochild- 
rep; so—— + Oh, here he comes!” cries 
Mab. Then, in a whisper, she says, ‘I'll 
introduce you.”’ 

“Not for the world !’’"—and ‘“Charlie’”’ 
make for the door. Rut it is too late; 
Roy’s tall form is already darkening the 
window. 

‘“*What can’t be curea must be en- 
dured,’’”’ says “Charlie,” ina high-pitched 
voice, dropping into an arm-chair and 


| Clasping ber hands at the back of ber 


head. 

“My brother—Miss Heathcote,’’ says 
Mabel; and Roy looks in unféeigned sur- 
prise at the nautical young lady, but his 
do not exactly express disapproval. 


‘Charlie’? does not rise, but merely 


| vouchsafes him a careless nod, and re- 


| the last two hours, 





Mabel Thornieigh herself rather answers | 


to this description. Married at eighteen 
to an indulgent doting busband with con- 
siderable means, her troubles have been 
few. She is however not spoiled by pros- 
perity, but is thoroughly good-hearted, 


adoring her husband and two mischievous | 


children, Harold and Bertie, who treat 
their mother as one of themselves and 
nearly worry their uncie to deéatb. 


Mrs, Thornleigh looks after her brotber 


with a frown and balf rises to follow him; 


but offended pride intervenes, 50 she goes | 


back to her crewel-work and, with asbrug 
of the shoulders, inwardly vows to take no 
more interest in Roy's affairs. 


““] do detest tom boys !’’ comes in silvery | 


tones from bebind Mabel’s chair. 

“Why, Charlie, where did you spring 
from ?”’ 

“From behind the folding-doors,’’ an- 
swers “Charlie” demurely. ‘I ran in to 
see if you’d come for arow, and, hearing 
my pame being apparently taken in vain, 
| crept in by the other door just in time to 
hear myself described as ‘a charming girl, 
sweetly pretty, very fascinating, and not 
at all conventional’ !” 

“Ob, Charlie dear, you're not offenced, 
are you?” says Mabel anxiously. You 
mustn’t mind Koy; be’s a disagreeable old 
boy, and never means lalf what he says.” 

“] offended! Couldn't be if I tried witb 
you, Queen Mab. But I’il have my re- 
venge on your polite brother. I[’ve half a 
mind to go this very moment and make 
him an offer of my band and purse!” 

“No—don’t; he’s in an awfully bad tem- 
per. About an hour ago Bertie broke 4 
favorite meerschaum that he bad just 
finishing coloring, and he bhasn’t quite re- 
covered from the shock.’’ 

“I can enter into his feelings,’’ says 
“Charlie,” in # sympathetic tone; “I 
should be thé same myself in those circum- 
stances,’’ 

Maude Heathcote is decidedly boyish in 
appearance, and fully justifies the descrip- 


tion given of her. She is not tall, but ex 
quisitely proportione lier face 18 SIDA 
and oval, with merry din aL e 8 
burnt cheeks—she aN “ Kt 
ing and riding, never studying ber 


plexion; her nose is slightly tip-tilted, and 


inarks— 

“Awfully hot, isn’t it?’’ 

‘““Yes—very warm,’’ Roy assents, with 
em phasis. 

“Very warm! It’s hot! You'd say #0 
if you had been pulling a pair of sculls for 
W hat club do you be- 
long to?’’ she says suddenly. 

“None,”’ answers Koy shortly. 

“Whata pity! Nota good oar, | sup 
pose 7’’— with a supercilious glance. 

This is too much. Koy Casselton, who 
has rowed in the ‘‘Varsity race,"’ to be told 
that by a chit of a girl! 

‘Considering, Miss Heathcote, that 1 was 
one of the fortunate Oxonians at the race 
two years back, that can scarcely be the 
reason,’’ he retorts. 

“Indeed! Ah, but perhaps you are out 
of practice ! Can’t say I admire the Oxford 
stroke,”’ 

Mabel can scarcely contain here@#f; but 
“Charlie’, is a capital little actress, and 
does not move a muscle, 

“Perhaps not; but ladies are not, as # 
rule, competent judges,”’ 

“Not generally; but I flatter inyself that 
lam. I don’t mind taking an Oar against 
you until dinner-time, Mr. Casseiton., 
There’s an hour to spare,’’ she says, con- 
sulting a tiny jeweled watch. 

‘*\No-—thank you! | have letters to write, 
so must say ‘ood day,’ Miss Heathcote.” 

“Good day!" she returns, unabashed. 
“We'll settle about the row another time.”’ 

W hen the door closes, both girla breek 
into a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, Charlie, you were nearly my death!” 
gasps Mabel. 

‘“Yoes—I did it pretty well. 
willthink méeatomboy! But I 


Oh, Mab, he 
must be 


going. Does be know | am coming to 
dine?’ 

“No; I kept that as a delightful sur 
prise.’’ 


“Very delightful !"’ 

“What do you think of him, Charlie 
asks Mab proudly. 

“Too tall—ungainly,’’ answers that di- 
minutive personage. ‘I do detect gawky 
men. You can tell him that, if he should 
happen to ask for my opinion;” and, tak- 
ing up her cap,‘'‘Charlie’”’ prepares to leave, 
but turns back to ask, “Oh, Mabel, is any 
one else coming ?”’ 

“Only Louie Grant.” 

“Oh, I don’t tnind her!’’—and she runs 
off. Louie Grant, the Doctor's daughter, 
is very quiet and inoffensive, and a great 
adinirer of the beautiful little heiress, 


») 


Roy Casselton is far from amiable when 
be sits down to write. He is accustomed 
to nothing but smiles and admiring 
giances from the fair sex, and treatment 
like that which he has just received from 
a girl whom he despises is not to be borne 
with equanimity. that 
he cannot settle to his letters, but tears up 
one after anotber until, in a towering rage, 


So annoyed is he 


he throws down his pen and goes up stairs 
to dress for dinner He is a eplend Miar 

six fee three in height,with fine 

wy ere. a We - ATDeQC OHA yvrace 

px sedi, woliden-browr hair parted ine 
middie and cropped ciose, deeply-set 


dreamy-looking gray eyes, a fair complex- 


ion and dark brown moustache. 

“Charlie” has not arrived when he enters 
the drawing-room. Only Louie Grant is 
there; and, having met her before several 
times, Koy knows that she is not ‘‘fast,’’ 
so enters into quiet conversation with her, 

Presently Mabel and Jack come in, and 
the boys, who after several skirmishes re 
lative to dining eariy in the nursery, have 
for once come off victorious, 


Mabel tells Koy. “She can't bear the poor 
dears to be shut up when she’s here; and 
they're #0 fond of her!” 

The “poor dears”’ are pretty little fellows 
in white sailor-suite with pale blue silk 
collars. Both bave long goiden bair cut 
across the forehead, blue eyes#, and sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

‘Kes, | love Tarlie,’’ lisps Bertie; “and 
80 does Hawold.’’ 

“Here she comes!"’ shouts Harold, 
bounding into the garden. And ‘Chariie,”’ 
who seidom arrives in the “oon ventional’ 
way, appears witha fleecy cloud thrown 
over her bead, breathless, 

“Hallo, Charliel Been running?’ asks 
Jack, with whom she is a great favorite, 

“You, When I got in, I found papa go 
ing fora ride;and | thought he’d be #o 
dull all alone that 1 decided to go too; so 
that made me late. How are you, Miss 
Grant?” —and “Charlie” holds outa pretty 
little band, 


“Have you been introduced to Roy ?”’ 


asks Jack 
*Yes—l've lad that pleasure,” she an 
swers, with a sarcastic simile, giving that 


gentleman a nod of recognition. 

Jack stares, but sets it down as one of 
“Charlie's” freaks, and, offering one arm 
to Miss Grant and the other to his wife, 
tells Roy to take Mixs Heathcote in to din 
ner. But to this Miss Heatheote objecta, 

“Thanks, Mr, Casselton, but I promised 
Harold,” she says. 

“Yes—she did; and shall 
have her!'’--and, with «a defiant air, the 
small boy puts out his tiny arm; 
seized on the other side by Bertie, “Char 
lie’”’ is borne off, followed by Roy frown- 
ing irately. 


no one else 


9 


to Miss Grant with some irrelevant re- 
mark, 

“Don't you think it is too warm for 
music?’ she at length inquires, after hav- 
ing favored the company with “Nancy 


lee" and ‘Jack's Yarn."’ “Suppose we 


go into the garden?" 


“All right!’ assents Jack. “No, boys, 
you mustn't come—it's bed time.’’ And, 
the nurse appearing, the little lada are oar- 


| riled off with considerable difficulty, atter 
“For which they may thank Charlie,”’ | 





coming back for numerous Kisses from 
“Charlie,"’ and promises te be taken for a 
long, long row on the morrow, 

The three ladies and Jack quit tite draw- 
ing-room; but Roy does not rise, 

“Aren't you coming, Roy?’ aska bis 
brother-in-law, 

“No— I'm going to have a smoke," 

“Well, come and have it out here, Char- 
lie doesn't mind « cigar—she'll take one 
with you!" 

‘Charlie's’ remark does not reach Koy’s 
ear; and it is just as well that she does not 
seo his face or heard the muttered word 
‘- Disgraceful !’’ 

Left to his own devicea, Koy strolls into 
the amoking-room, and, taking a choice 
Havana out of a well-filled box, com- 


/imences to pace up and down the room, 


and, | 
| rigible !t” laughs Jack, 


He cannot but admire “Charlie's” looks, | 
In the morning he thought her beautiful; | 
but to night she iseven moreso. Although | 


she objects strongly to evening dress, it 
becomes her vastly well. She 
a white cashmere dress cut square at the 


neck, with little buaches of violets— blue 
as her eyes-—-nestling among the lace 
ruitlies, Gleaming pearls encircle the 


rounded throat and arms, 

Roy is seated next to Misa Grant and op- 
posite to “Charlie,”’ who, guarded by her 
firm allies, takes no notice of him what 
ever. This piques him more than ber im 
pudence, consequently conversation flags 
on his side ofthe table. The others keep 
up # flow of talk, chiefly relating to cer 
tain cricket, tennis, and football 
between “Charlie”? Jack, and the boys, 

Dinner over, Harold and Bertie, 
with spoils from the dessert, drag their 
companion back to the drawing-room 
Miss Meatheote is certainly good. natured, 
and Roy secretly wonders how she can 
stand the united attentions of 
getic little lads in such « temperature, 
us # #Ong, Charlie,’ says Jack 
and, without the slightest demur, she re- 
sponds with “Tom Bowling,’’ and sings it 
magnificently. 


matches 


Jaden 


those ener 


“ive 


“Bravo, Charlie! You'd make a ftrat- 
class tar !"’ 
Mabel has by this time put Jack up to 


the joke. 

“*l like 
way, Mr. Casselton, do you 
le’ 2?’ 

“No —i don’t admire 
Miss Heathcove,”’ 

*! do; they inake a change. 
tired 
‘Love's Ke quest,’ “The 
those stere Ly ped songs 


“By-the- 
sing ‘Nancy 


'ibdin,’’ she answers 


nautical bailada, 
One gets ao 


ot ‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ 


Message, and all 
(hat fashionable 
tenors see fit to warble on every occasion!’ 
“Charlie” Is thoroughly aware that these 
aré favorites with Roy. Mabel hax often 
told her of his splendid voice, 
showed her @ programin6 of an aristocratic 
amateur concert where Mr. 
for those 
mounts to his cheeks, and he 


and ouce 
hoyle Cassel- 
ton was down jdentical songs, 
The color 
answers a8 Caliily as his ire will permit 


‘(lertainly those songs require a refined 


taste ! 

‘Come, Koy, give us something! KAY* 
Mabel: and, with a savage glance, beturne 
ove ! ! and selects one of Hlumer 

ais Hiia ‘ rm er 4 

( Py “us nate f 

- 
4 A c pos f f a) 
n when 6 400K nished u turns 


in wearing | 


meditating on ‘the degeneracy of the girlie 
ol the present day.’’ This however does 
not last long. He finds the room close; so, 
putting on apn elaborate samoking-cap, he 
turns his steps garden warca, 

Itisa lovely evening. The air is laden 
with the scent of roses; the noon is rising 
and casting # glorious lighton the rippling 
walters—-for the lawn slopes down to the 
Thames--and in the distance Roy hears 
“Charlie's merry lxugh. The party are 
sitting on a rustic seat under a sheltering 
tree and are partially hidden from view, 
Roy is within earshot ere they are aware 
of his proximity. 

"*) do detest tomboys, and never intend 
marrying for money !'"’ greets his asto- 
nishod oars, The tones are his own, #o 
pertect is the mimicry. 

“On, Charlie, Charlie, you sare incor- 
“by Jove, bere he 


comes! Hope he's deal for the time be 


| bunge f”’ 


“PT don’t care!” replies dauntiess “Char- 
lie,’ as Roy, unable now to escape, stalks 
uptothemirtifaul group with an air of 
dignity. 

‘The seat is large, holding six persons, so 
there is plenty of room; and #0 Mabel says, 
with # naive air 

“tHlere, Koy -come and wit beside me! 
Charlie dear, goa little farther down.” 

Refusal is inipossible, so Roy finds him 
#olf in tolerably close contact with the 
enemy. He is still smoking, and is about 
to ask if “Charlie’’ objects, when that 
young Indy, who is looking wonderfully 
demure, her eyes fixed on the river, ap- 
parently lost in conteniplation of tte beau- 
ties, soliloquises aloud 

“*Pernicious weed whose scent the fair 
annoyal’’ 

Splash goow the “pernicious weed,’ 

“Pon'’t you like amoking, Mr, Casselton? 
Doesn't it agroe with you ? I've heard that 
KOINe people can't atand strong tobacco," 

“Happily, Miss Heathcote, I’m not one 
of them !'" he rete rts, 
that! | thought you 
Well, Mab, 1 must be 
seeking « brighter sphere,”’ 


eOb, Don glad of 
looked rather pale 
ahe continues, 
“Papa bad coupany to-night, and J 
arly. 
fiood-bye, Mab! 


pro- 
M ise 
Ob, good even- 
I was almost forget 


mised to be in (rood bya, 
(drant! 
ing, Mr. Casselton ! 
ting you.’ 

Koy bites his lip, and his adieux sare of 


the coldest, Hefore he can 


” 


recover hitm- 
mot (Charlie is lost to view. 

“Awfully jolly girl, Roy!" says Jack, as 
they return to the house, 

“Awfully fast girl, 


routters, 40tto voce 


you mean!" Koy 
He is too well-bred to give bia opinion 
Hie con- 

and in 
tormented wll night by uvyriads of “Char- 
lies” equipped in boating eosturne and all 
SMOKIN Clyars, 

* * * * . * 


aloud in presence of aw stranger. 


descends to sae Miss Grant home, 


Three or four days elapse without any 
signs Of “Onarite, 
to feel 


home until the @ver 


"and Koy is beginning 
Jack does not got 
ing, and Mab’s time is 
constantly oe Upied with Visiting and re- 


rather | réeul, 


C6lVing Visitors none of whom seem to 
Suit her fastidious trother’s taste—and 
wit the boya, who require constant and 
Varied amusement Koy alomiost decides 
on lv back to town Prurt one one is In 
ls ace some 
j ré } 
A aE 4 
ond 
A 
{ 4 a 6 Na | Me s dan 


“ 


ae 


+ €@e, 
= _ 
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ani 
ber 


the sunlit waters, 


balanced 


merriiy on 


" with « 


ing 
‘Charlie 
shoulder, ie helping In Harold 

*4;004 morning, Mis@ Hi eather te! Roy's 


ne oar oo 


tone js actually pleasant and hia cap moet 
pollely raise! 

‘'“jood morning responds ‘(harile 
distantly 

Hoy notices the coldness, feel= oleoorm 


fited, and regrets bis cordiality 


“Tarlie, uncie Woy may tum if hew « 
dood boy, mayn't he?! pieads Kertie 
She cannot but consent, and Koy offers 


hie hand (to aeelat her into the troat, 
Ne!’ thanks —-I don't want awistance 
Chariie’'s spring confiroune her words, 
hat bis 
ber 


and 

He im halt ine 
pride will not allow ity 
Into the boat and aska if he 
oar. 

You 

Crabs, It 

Ifangry locks could a 
lie’’ would stand a bad chance, a8 itis, they 
pass unheeded 

The morning air is Geightly 


ined to turn beck, 
fol.owe 


take 


he 


ehall an 


may if you like; but don't cate! 
looks eo ridiculous! 


hilate, (‘har 


@xhilarat- 


ing, and Hoy, who in really a hendid 
Oaraman, truly enjoys the exercise, His 
good temper is fast revurning 

“Lat Bertie come and «it beside me, Mises 
Heatheote’ 

Wicked (harlte laughs behind tis 
back. 


“No, thank you; | prefer his being wi 
me. You pu vir afreid he 
would be knocked over 


After thi ‘Cbarite 4 wonder! y 
quiet #O Mow h & that Levy ' hes 
foriped strange opinions of that tair as 
mojeelia, farciow whe miuetl te p mW how 
next toannoy tir 

“We'l' turn back now, khe remarks 


after awhile: loin tired The beat ia too 
heavy to wo far this morning.’ 

“Pi land if you wish, Mise Heatheote, 
gaye Koy, taking the Pint. 

“No, don't; 
be beck by twelve l’ve 
ala cricket acd, {urning ‘he boat, 


ahe rows home without ald remeatny anmothe 


’ 


ite neo worth while | irptiet 


yomieed te “ 


nateh 


word to Roy, although the conversation lt» 
remarkatiy brisk between her and the 
boy* 
. . . o . . 
“Roy, old fellow, | wish you'd take my 
pla e this afternoon and see Mat and the 


youngsters to (he flower show I promised 


to putin an appearance, but have «a pres 
aing engagement in town, #0 am afraid | 
can't manage it, and T don't want to dis 
appoint then, wavs Jack 

‘With the greatest pleasure in life’ an 


awers Koy, giad of anyvihing fora change 

‘You'll meet plenty of folly girls 
Jack, as w further tiducement; ‘and Char. 
lie will be there ll take the bows oft 
your hands 


“adds 


mo Sie 


When the par'y from Thornieizh Villa 
reach the flower show, the marquees are 
crowded It is aw way sane The gorge 


ous dres*es, beautiful flowers, and the in 
apiriting music of the siards’” all ¢ 
bine to raise the company 
And Mabel, in unexceptionable toilette, is 


therashe is 


“Om 


epirite of the 


as proud of her handsome ti 


ofher. Roy is by farthe flrest roan pre 
sent, both im he'git and looks; anc very 
admiring are the glances bostowed upon 
bim by Mab’s large circle of wonng lady 
friends, He goes through numerous in 
troductions with a careless grace, feeling 
thoroughly at bome in his brillant sur- 
roundings 

“How are you, Mrs, Thornleigh ? 
drawis a languid volee; and the speaker 


bolda outa tight gloved hand 
“Quite well, thank you, Mr 


“Have you seen anything of M 


Devereux,’ 
as blewath- 
tinnes., 


be here.” 


cote? the new 
oONo 
‘aw, lim wied of ti 
his hat, Mr 
“One of ¢ 
“He's 
stands a pre'ty good 
he's tremencdousiy rich! Mal glances un 


“UDOT Cat 


not vet; fut she will 


at !"’—and, ra'sing 


Devereust passes on. 


bariie stlanes, "whispors Mab 


dread! y poony on ner, aod 


enance, | fancy, for 


der her dark |asies at Roy's puckered 
brows, “Ah, hera sie ial’ 

And, amidst a buzzof admiration from 
the bystanders, “Carlie comes up to 
apeak to Mrs Jhorpieigh She is das 
sliingly beautifulin «a dress embroidered 
with forget me-nots and a white rains 


borough” covered with snowy piuies 
witha tiny white satin and sunshade 
Kvery eye follows her, and she iss sur 
rounded by admirers Rov stands t 
chance Sie doewl t@Ven ati ar t ace 
him, and he ist | j ie 
upon her noties Chas » tiv 
her eile ‘ 6Ug 4 
aod tn ‘ 
r * 

a @® anawerse 
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But his sister is not deceive); she is a 
capital judge of buman nature. 

*(90. back at last, Mab!’ —and ‘Char- 
lie, with «en alr of baving been much 
bored by (ne fatigues of her levee, sitadown 
Thornileigh. 
has been 


beside Mra. 
toy, who to get Mab an ice, 
now comes up, and aske ‘Charlie’ if she 
would like one, “Charlie would, for she 
is Very Warn, but does not see fil to acoept 
favors, from such a quarter 
won't 
-he'il 
too 


“No, thank you, Mr, Casselton; | 
trouble you. Here's Mr. Devereux 
get me one;'’ and Mr. Devereux, only 
delighted at being favored, hastens to obey 
the order, 

Koy, in high 
the other side of his sister, 


takes «a seal on 
and jooke on 
with & supercilions air at the fops who 
again begin to round “Charlie.” 
( nable to stand itany longer, he asks his 
nephews if they would iike some 
aweeta and walks off to the refreshment 


dudgeon, 


crowd 


little 


stall. On their way they encounter Jack, 
who, contrary to @xpectations, has just 
arrived 


‘Where's Mab?” 


’ 


ha asks 


‘Over there,” replies Roy, indicating # 
little crowd, 


“Where are you off to, youngsters ? ' 


“a@oing to buy sweets,”’ anawers Ilarold, 

(nocolate creams, burnt almonds, and 
butter seotch in turns take the fancy of 
these zealous palrona of confeelonery, 
Phey are just leaving the stall, wien Be 
tie, catching sight of@ tempting fancy box 
of preserved tr remeuibers his friend 


) has rather a weakness for 
Oh, uncle Woy, buy that pitty box for 


uONo, 
lke 


Kertie, It’ only little boys that 


aweeta'’ 
No, it's 
much!’ 


Tarlie likes them 


ariel 


not ever, 


ever ao Bertie tugs at bis 
unele’*® hand until he in despair consents, 

bov,’’ saves Bertie, 
hugging tight ‘and me 


tell Tarlie they’s from ancie Woy.” 


“Now vous « dood 


his coveted prize; 


“Bertie, iil take them away if you say 
ww 


that—they'’re yours! 


“No, they’s not; they’s Tarlie’s ! —ane, 
breaking from his irate uncle, the boy 
rushes up to “Charlie” and throws the box 
Into her lap, saying, ‘Look, Tarlie, dear, 


what uncie Woy'’s bought oo! 
‘U pele Roy's very kind!’ 
hoy notes the sarcastic tone, and hastens 

lo the determined to remove that 

idea frou her mind 
“Bertie, you're # naughty boy to tell 
stories!) Miss Heathcote, you must excuse 


Kpot, 


him.’’ 

“No harm done, my boy,’’ says Jack, ip 
Alnerry tone, ‘but itis time we were leav_ 
ing. The brougham has been waiting 
inore than bour, Charle, would you 
like to go with Mabel? If so, Roy and | 
there isn’t room for all, 


nn 


wi wale 


\ 


No, thanks, Mr. Thornieigh. I should 


prefer walking—it's such a lovely evening. 
ltoid papa notto send the carriage, as | 
should be sure to ind some one going my 
fl have to go alone, I’m not 
(ue lanes are porfectly safe,"’ 
“No, Charité, you're not to be trusted !’ 
“Koy'’—turning to his bro 
in-law ‘will you escort Miss Heath- 
I would do so willingly, butshould 
have my little wife mad with jealousy,”’ 


besides, 


way 
at ali afraid 


lnughs Jack 
ther 
cote? 
“Charlie” Know this to bea 
‘fiom, teat, Iné unaccountable 
‘offers no objection to the 


Both be and 


pruriile tre for se 


rensonu, *Chariie 
pereo peewee | Possivly she thinks it will bea 


publsiment to Roy to have to walk sfter 


stanoling several hours, for seats Lave been 
war's 

hoy, tinding himself jeft for the first 
ting alone with “Chariie,’’ feels rather 
awkward; but be is too weil trained to be 
long sf @ joss, #0 offers his arm to the 
Boormiai Iittie belréss, who reluctantly 


deigns to piace her white kid finger-tips 


Upon Lis sieeve; and they leave the mar- 


quee, wending their way to the shady 
lanes which Charlie’ nas described as 
mate. 


The trees form 


over their beads; and Roy 


itis an exquisite walk, 
A perfect canopy 


thinks that ''Cbartie’ looks almost like an 
inhabitant of another sphere, with her 
White robes and bright face. She is tole 
raiiy Vii too, despite her defiant “‘touch- 


ne-neot sir: and Roy, whose Cetestation of 
tomboys is undergoing a change, 6xe:ts 
his nVersational powers to the utmost, 
and is flattering hbitself at hie success, 
When sudade y ‘Charile, as if starting 
f a reve «, S47 

ex ¥ pard M (age for 

Py wha an y 

- \ “ yw 

a - : a a, re 

. sly 
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“| hoped bave not offenced you,’ sey 
‘Charile’’ in softest accents. 

Koy can scarcely believe his ears. Can 
those kind words be meant for him? He 
giances at her, and seea no mocking #mile 
—only ® penitent little face that has 4 
aottened look. The long lashes cover the 
dowrcast eyes: he cannot see their ¢xprés- 
aion, and, what with the moonlight, the 
kind words, and the glorious beauty of the 
girl, Roy forgets himself so far as to say— 

“You could not offend me, Miss Heath- 
cote," 

‘Charlie’ looks up at bim with janocent 
blue eyes, and aske— 

“Why not?” 

‘ Because I love you! 
littie queen, | love you with a passionate 
undying love!''—-and Koy’s voles quivers 
With ea@rRestiiona, 

‘Charlie’ does not speak or 
head. 

“Charlie, my darling, speak to ine!’ he 
urges, growling bolder at her silence. 
Tell me that you will ba mine—mine for 


Yes, Chariie, my 


raise her 


ever—for, oh, my dearest, I love you #0!’ 
And for the second time “Cnariie’ looks 


uj . 

‘Again I must ask pardon for not at- 
ending to what you were saying.”’ she ui 
swers, “And now I will say “(root night’ 

? 


Thanks for #6 ¢ing me beme! 

They are but afew yards from the house 
Anat 
in no gentle terms and mad with rage, Roy 


and she runs off, emiatising his folly 


stri fee back to his sieter « house and tw» 
gins at onee to pack up hie goods ana 
chattels, determined to cateh the las’ train 


and wondering what excuse he can give 


for cuttiog short h te visi! 
up?’ 
sannou cament that 

that OMy dear fellow, you 
ean do nothing before the morning! [t's 
Far better wait tili to- 
morrow and go with me. No bad news, I 
> 


“What's 
Roy’ 
town 


asks Jack, in repiy to 
he 


must be in 


night. 
nine o clock now, 
hope 


‘ No 


fon to leave sooner than 


“bat I have rea- 
i anticipated, 
nnadle to the 
entreaties of Mab and Jack, and 
consents to stay the night. Hoissister plies 
her better balf with questions as to what is 
the matter with Roy, bat can extract no 
information, 

Roy is certainly not pleasant company 


" answered Royle; 


However, he ia rerirt 


united 


during the remainder of the evening, and 
Mahel’s slambers are disturbed by hear 

ing him pace up and down his room far 
into the night; for, racked with anger and 


wounded pride 
make Matters wore, he finds it impossible 
to changé his love for bate. “Charlie's” 
Kionmous beauty and winning graces come 
back to him with redoubled power, and he 
finds defeat has only added fuel tothe fire. 
His handsome face is dreadtuily haggard 
when he comes to the breakfast table the 
next morning; and Mabel 
pathizing glances, but forbears to question 
him. 

Jack !3 not in the room. He and the 
boys have gone for the customary race 
round the garden—a duty the boys never 
allow to negiected. They 


Roy cannot sleep; and, to 


bestows sym- 


be come In 


shortly, and sit down with wonderful ap- 
petites, When the pangs of hunyer are 
appeased, Jack begins to get ready for 


town, and Roy proceeds to take leave of his 
sister and nephews, The little lads do not 
fall in with their uncle's arrangements, for 
Roy seldom refuses their demands tn the 
toy and confectionery line, 

“No—meé not say duod-bye; me hold oo 


tight!’ cries Bertie, making good his 
words, 
“Unacle Roy, if you stay, Charlie will 


take you for another row,’’ 
persuasively. 

Roy beuds bis handsome head and kisses 
Bertie to hide bis confusion. Mabel’s eyes 
are being opened, 

‘“700d-by4,"’ she says, kissing him; a} J 
to come back s00n! I intended to get up 
a picnic if you had stayed, but now I don’t 
care @ bit about it.”’ 


Fays Harold 


‘“700d-bye, Mab! I'm sorry to disap- 
potut you, but it can't helped And, 
Jack being ready, they start. 

* * * * * = 


“By Jove, Roy, what's that brute about?” 
ejaculates Jack: and, |o 
tance ahead, Rov 


King Some dis. 


sees 4 NO Fe prancing 


and rearing. “By all tha’s horrible, 1 be. 
lieve its Charlie! Qoick, Roy—she wil! 
be dasbed to pieces !' 
rhey reach the s¢ ton late Jack’s 
worst fears are real 7%! and ‘(Charlie ix 
living on the grounu While Jack seiges 
the horse, Roy raises riis « 
+ " “ e [ f e 
~ ns Sly ~ @ 
t 
& a ¢ avs a 
ouch in the Oret room be comes t and 





Jack presently appears accompanied hy 
doctor 

“No serious ipjury,’’ pronounces the me. 
dical man—“only stunned; but it’s 9 
marvel to me how she has eecaped so wel], 
No, that’s nothing,”’ be says as Jack points 
to a cut on her bead—‘‘just @ slight 
wonnd,”’ 

He tad cleared the room ofall but Roy 
and Jack, and ia doing all that ian 
for his patient’s welfare, while Roy stands 
betore the couch gazing in speechless 
agony upon the fair white face of the girl 
who has used him 80 badly. While he 
gazes, her lida are raised and the bewilde. 
red blue eyes rest on Roy. 

‘Where am I ?’’ she asks feebly. 

‘You've had a little accident, but wil) 
bea al! right soon.” 

‘Koy, you stay here while] go for Mr, 
Heathcote,” whispers Jack. And the 
joctor, fancying be knows how matters 
stand, follows bim out, deeming that 
“Charlie” will get round sooner if left to 
the care of her lover, 

‘How did I come here, Mr. Casselton ?”’ 

So weak is her voice that Roy is obliged 
to stoop in order tocatch each words. His 
face i4 dangerously near hers, 

“You were riding, and your horse evi- 
dently took frigbt.”’ 

‘“Yes—I remember; I went out alone, 
Ob, Mr. Casseliton, my bair is all 
—and “‘Chariie,’’ whose nerves are 
much shaken, closes her eyes agsin. 

tov drops upon his knees before her, 
thinking She bas fainted, and puts a little 
brandy to her jips., 
my ilove, my life!’’ be mur- 
ere is a whole world of love 


and— 


wet! 


‘ Cyartlie, 
mur4a—ane tt 
in his voice 

A sinile flits across the white face; her 
lips move. Kending over her until his 
hair brushes the pale cheek, he catches 
the moncsyliabie “Roy’’: and with a feeble 
movement, a white band steals round his 
neck, 

‘Charlie, can it be possible that you love 
me?" he whispers passionately, not yet 
daring 'o believe the glorioustruth. ‘Ob, 
darling, not trifie with me—lI cannot 
bear it! Once morein sad, sad earnest I 
ask you, Do you--can you love me?” His 
voice is foll of emotion. 

The Yes" is scarcely audible; but Roy 
is Satisfied, and showers kisses upon the 
faces lo Which tbe color is fast returning. 
detest tomboys, and, what is 
more, never intend marrying for money!’ ” 
swers, in the old ssucy tone, 

“My queen!” he isugus, and silences 
her with a kiss. 


“This Very Minute.” 


do 


“é[ do 


miie@ ar 





BY M. C. ¢, 

’'LL doit! I'!l doit this very minute!’ 
exciaimed Squire Ellis, as all the 
country round about called the sub- 

stantial owner of Buckland Grange Manor 
Farm, which he held under a long lease, 
ata peppercorn rent, from the Dean and 
Chapter of Ashiminster, ‘*Yes,’’ added he, 
Starting across to the window, “hang me 
if | don’t do it this very minute, for there 
goes Lawyer Ellery, most opportanely.” 

Then he commenced a violent thumping 
at the window, which arrested the atten- 
tion of s gentleman cantering by on a 
sieek, black horse, who immediately 
turned the head of the spirited animal, and 
came dashing up the broad avenue that 
led from the highway to the steps of the 
handsome, old-fashioned grange. 

“What is it you areso unusually earnest 
about accomplishing immediately?” asked 
a fair, bright faced girl of twenty, looking 
up archly from her work. 

With bis natural impetuosity, when once 
aroused, the squire was dashing by her to 
(he door, but, pausing a noment, he laid 
bis band fondly on her soft brown tresses, 
taying, With a perceptible quiver in his 
hearty voice, My old friend Tom Farns 
worth is dead, as Tsee by the paper. He 
was younger than I, and it set metothink- 
Ing that it was time forme to be looking 
outfor thé grim messenger. Atany rate, 
i ineéan to make things all right before he 
comes, and now’s the time to make sure of 
a 

\iary (trey’a soft eyes filled with tears, 


and she ssid, réproachfuily, ‘Ob, dear 
aja, Shame to talk so this bright, beaut! 
ful morning, and you so hale and hearty 
worth a dozen of the young men of 
ese times!’ 

@ mide fiife we wre in deatb,”’ 
a? . ed he 3 face «ut ued into ufe 
a ‘ site ‘ preceivipg tbe 
girl's delicate 

Waver mia 
4 ‘ Any a bappy day in store 


there is no harm 


> yet; Dut 














in being ready; and for your sake, my 
dear, | must make a little preparation.” 

He passed along to the hall-door, spoke 
a few words to the horseman, who imme. 
diately dismounted, and led the way to 
the oak parlor, aud after an hour had 
passed, the bell rang, anc the old house 
keeper and gardener was summoned into 
the parlor. When the squire and the law- 
yer came in to lunch, the latter was but- 
toning his coat over a long, sealed paper, 
and saying carelessly, ‘‘As 1 told you, lam 
on my way to the assizes, and probably 
shall be away several days; but I'll send 
it up to town, and keep it, as you suggest, 
till there is a cail for it, which, I trust, wil! 
not be for many a year yet.’’ 

When the friends parted thesquire said, 
“Take good care of it. 
off my mind, for no one knows what may 
happen.”’ 

The lawyer cantered away, and the 
squire returned it to his step-daughter, 
stroked her drooping head, and smiled 


I’m glad to have it | 


cheerfully into her passive face, until | 
| now the extent of the woe that bad befalien 


Mary brightened again into her habitual 
light heartedness, 

Squire Ellis was quite as fond of Mary 
Grey a8 if she had been his own child 
When he made Widow Grey bis wife, he 
opened his heart likewise to her pretty, 
bright eyed daughter; and though the pale, 
shrouded torm of the meek wife was laid 
at rest beneath the old yew-trees in the 
churcbyard he oniy drew the sobbing gir! 
closer to his breast, assuring her thence- 
forward, she would receive love enough 
from him to recom pense ber for the loss of 
both her parents. 

Right nobly had he kept his word: and, 
as he always dectared,.was more than re- 
warded by the warm devotion and earnest 
gratitude of Mary, the only wember of his 
household, who was certain to pass un 
scathed through the shower of sparks his 
fiery temper occasionally sent off in every 
direction. 

Never a hasty word had the orpban re 
ceived from him, not even when she dis 
appointed a long-clerished scheme that 
had lain very near his heart, and sent 
away bis only nephew and heir, with a 
sorrowful refusal of his proffered band. 

The anger and indignation of the mortt- 
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ence, inquired if he could in any way be 
of service to Miss Grey? He still cherished 
kindly feelings towards ber, he said, and 
now, as his uncle’s sole heir, might be in- 
duced to renew the offer she had once 
spurned, for she must be aware that a re 
sidence beneath his roof was hardly de 
corous unless indeed she would consent to 
become his wife inimediately. 

Mary Grey’s tear bedimmed eyes turned 
bewildered!y towaras him, and, catching 
the bold, exultant look of bis face, read 
bis meaning. The old spirit flashed tn ber 
face again, and, almoat sternly, she replied 
“The decision 1 pronounced once, with 
your uncle's sanction, is irrevocable.”’ 

The worldly, aarrow-minded man, forgot 
all honor and chivalry in the passion of 
age that swept over him, and defiantly in 
formed her that, as everything lately bis 
uncle’s belonged to him, she might as well 
know at once that bis roof should not 
shelter a single day longer so thankless a 
person as she proved to be. 

Sharply and vividly Mary (Grey realized 


her; but it raised her crushed spirit from 
its stupor, Without a single word, but 4 
flashing glance eloquent with scorn and 
ce ntem pt for his pitiful meanness, she leit 


| the apartment, and leaving directions with 


the servants to send ber trunks to a neigh 
bor’s, she who bad reigned #0 long in that 
dear old homs, its honored and cherished 
mistress, passed away alone and unat 
tended from its threshold. 

Only one gleam of light shone in Mary 
(irey’s troubled sky; Frank May would 
never change. She needed no assurance 
of thet; but not till all her arranyements 
had been made, through a sympathizing 
friend, and a small Keriin wool and fancy 
business secured for her, did she write to 


| her lover of the change that had befallen 


fied suitor were perei ptorily checked by | 


the squire’s declaration that Mary was at 


liberty to do as she close in sucha matter, | 
and for hisown part he did not wonder | 
she could not fancy such a scapegrace as | 


Henry Ellis. Poor little Mary, however, 
read plainly how grievous a trial it was, in 
reality, to her generous step-father, and 
never dared confess the truth in the case, 
that she bad no heart to bestow on Heury 
Ellis, since Frank May had carried itaway 
with him to a far-off manufacturing town, 
where be was struggling against poverty 
and discouragement, with the memory of 
her sweet face as the only light to brighten 
his daily toil as overseer of a large and 
busy factory. 

The morning after the lawyer’s visit 
Squire Ellis took a cheerful leaveof Mary, 
to answer a business summons to the Lon- 
don corn market, promising, playfully, to 
return speedily, with some very mysteri- 
ous packages for her investigation, Aye, a 
speedy return it was! That very nights 
violent ringing of the bell startled the 
quiet household,.and the bewildered girl 
Sprang upin shivering terror, as the ser 
vants’ shrieks rang out on the midnight 
stillness, Scarcely a thought had darted 
through her paralyzed brain ere she found 
herself standing in the hall below, gazing, 
with paie lips and dilated eyes, at the rigid 
form a group of strange men were bearing 
into the Jibrary. One momeut she re- 
mained dumb and breathless, tuen she tore 
away the muffling cloak, to find the re- 
vered head crushed and mangled, therolt, 
gray hairs she had stroked so fondly that 
morning, stiff with clotted blood, and no 
voice, no word tor her from the lips that 
still betrayed the horrible agonies witb 
Which jife had fled. 

No wonder the poor girl could gather 
little meaning, and cared not to hear the 
recital of the terribie railroad disaster that 
had brought mourning and desolation into 
many another home. One only thought 
was crushing hope and life trom ber heart. 
Moauing feebly, “My father, my more than 
father, is dead—dead !’ she crept away to 
her chamber, where the servants, when 
they sought ber an hour after, found her, 
Insénsible, lving across the bed. 

Day and night came, but no relief, and 


the mangled fori | ad been !aid beside her 


mother, before Mary left he teveris! 
couch, ard descer jed to ther ns where 
bis hel< i me 7 

18 Deloved | eame P 

a streng ene f 

ér frou ea 

Hilled her heart Henry |} wa ere 


and, with ill-conceale i, triurnpbant insol- 


her, 

She was not much surprised, however, 
when, before it seemed possible for him to 
bave traversed the distance between them, 
she found herself clasped in his arias, 

“One thing only is clear to me, aearest,”’ 
he said—“‘we must be muaried immedi 


ately. I am young a’ d strong; and surely; | 


for your sake, fortune will smile upon my 
untiring efforts, and next year my salary 
willl be raise’ to one hundred and ifty 
pounds, with a prospect of commiss'on 
besides.’’ 


They were standing in the churebyard | 


by the new-made grave, when he said this, 
Atthat moment Henry Ellis, in an ele 
gant equipage, dashed up tothe gateway, 
reined in bis spirited horses, and came up 
the walk with a workinan, to superiniend 
the erection of the monument, The lovers 


'drew back, but not until the heir had 


flung them a giance of malicious and 
scornful triuinph. 

Not a word was spoken by either during 
their homeward walk till they reacied the 
little shop of Mary Grey, when he ex 
claimed suddenly, and after a deep, in 
ward struggle, “1’ll do it! I’lL do it this 
very minute !’’ 

The werda startied the fair girl \ike an 
electric sheck. “Frank; Frank !’’ said she, 
earnestly, ‘there is bope for us yet. | had 
forgotten it all, in the sudden horror and 
desolation that came upon me with his 
death.’’ Then she related the occurrences 
of the morning when that sane exclama- 
tion from her step father amused ane sur 
prised her. 

His rapidly changing 
showed how important Frank considered 
her cousmunication. 

“Mr. Ellery, did you say? I must hunt 
him up immediately, and write of! to #66 
if be has returned from the assizes, Cucer 
up, cheer up, my love; | knew the squire 
meant to provide for you. lam confident 
that Mr. Ellery bas the will, and does not 
know of your step father » death. 

No more than three weeks from their 
meeting in the churchyard, Frank May 
and his new-made wife sought Henry 
Eliis in the house which Mary had left #o 
sorrowtully. Mr, Ellery and the ciorgy- 
man of the place accompanied them. The 
youtbful owner met them with cool polite 
ness; but » few words from the lawyer, 
and his flushed face pated a little as he un- 
folded ths papers handed to him, purpert- 
ing to be “A true copy of the last Wii! and 
Testarment of Ricbard Ellis, Esquire.’ 

It was soon dashed angrily tothe floor 
“It isa forgery, sir!’’ exciaimed the young 
“T enall contest the thing, I can as- 


countenance 


man, 
sure you ofthat. To leave me only a] 
fi thet eand poun 16 je mot my nee 
doing It is « forgery, and I aha Cor 
er 

r ¢ ave A 4 ( 
Miss (rey thet they witnessed the w 


| pulnted to the portrait—"No, no 
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But, perbaps, they were ignorant of its 
contents.’’ 

Henry Ellis strove to hide the oconvul 
sions of his countenance, and his tongue 
faltered, as he excused himself a few mo- 
ments while he went to summon the two 
servants to make inquirtes, 

The dark eyes of Fiank May flashed tire 
as his humiliated rival dis ppeared, and 
he said, sternly, ‘He shall be well humt- 
led for so pitilessly turning my Mary fron 
her home,."’ Hut Mary was gazing fondly 
through her flooded tears, at the portrait 
ofthe tormer master of the house. ‘he 
generous, loving heart of Squire E:lis, 
looked out upon her through the canvase, 
and the tair young wile said, solemnly, as 
she touched her husband's arm, and 
rank, 
we will nottry to humble his only nephew 
We will all be friends yei; and you, for 
his uncle's sake, will forgive the nephew, 
even as | do.’ ~ 

The young man’s brow darkened, | ben 
cleared again, and, his fine countenance 
sLone with @ flood of generous emovuon 
as he exclaimed, heartily, ‘“‘Yes, yos, you 
are right, Mary. I'll forgive tim. i'liade 


it! I'll do it this very minute!’ 
—-——-———_ oe -——i— 


A REFRACTORY TRAVELER Mi An 
drew Wilson, iu tis :ecent book of travels 
—Observations on a Journey from Chines 
Tivet to the Indian Caucasus, through the 
Upper Valleys of the Himalaya—tell+ an 
amusing story of an <«flicer who attempied 
to enter Chinese | 1be 

He managed to give the guard on th 
frontier the slip at night, and was happily 
pursuing his way the next morning, con- 
gratulating himeselt on baving entered the 
forbidden land, when he was overtaker 
by a portion of the guard, who politely tia 
timated that, since they saw be was deter 


| mined to go, they would make no more 
| objection to his doing 80, only they would 


accompany him in order to protect hin 
from robbers, 

This arrangement worked very well fo 
afow hours, unill they cams to a deop 
sunk river and # ropé-bridge—one ot 
those bridges in which you are piacod ina 
basket, which is slung from a rope, and so 
pulled along that rope by another and # 
double rope, which allows of the basket 
being wocked trom either vide, 

Over this river some ot the Tartars passed 
first in order to show that the conveyance 
was warranted not to break down; and 
then our traveler himself got into the 
basket, and was pulled along. So far 
everything had gone on weil; but, when 
he had got half-way across the river, his 
protectors ceased to pull, sat down, lighted 
their pipes, and looked at him «ws they 
might at an interesting object wiich had 
been provided for their contemplation, 
“Pull,” he cried out—“puli !’ On which 
they nodded their Loads approvingly, but 
Bat still and smoked their pipes. “Hang 
it, pull, will you? Pull!” he cried out 
again, becoming weary of the basket; and 
then he tried all the equivalents for “pull” 
in all the Kastern languages heknew; but 
the more he cried out, (he more the Tartars 
sinoked their silver pipes and nodded their 
heads fike Chinese porcelain mandarin 
They interfered, however, to prevent lis 
pulling himself one way or another; and, 
afier kesping him suspended in the haskell 
till night, and he was alimost frozon t 
death, thoy made ao arrangementthrougt 
a Tibetan-spoaking allendant that * 
would pull bint back if he would promis 
to recross the frontier. 

a en ee 

A PEDLER’s PER CENTAGK.—An indivi 
dual called upou # jeweler in Monires 
and stated that he bad tianaged to acct 
mulate, by hard Jabor for a few past years 
s0m6 seventy-five dollarke; that he wished 
to inveat it in something wherehy he 
might make money #littio faster, and he 
had decided on taking some of bia «tock 
and peddle it: out, The jeweler selectod 
wiathethougnte would seli readiy, and 
the new pedior started on hie trie Hawa 
zone but a few days when he returned 


bought a4 quch again as hetore wrod 
started on the second trip. Ayan he re 
turned and greatly increased hisstock ie 
succeeded 80 well, and accumulated «co fast, 
tnat the jeweler one day asked tin what 
profit he oftained on what he sold, “Weil 
I puton about five per cent Phe jowele 
thought thata very small profit, and ex 
pressed as much, | Wooll,’’ said the pedier 
“] don't k Wat |] exactiy understand 
i” per «¢ t ar arti @ 1 
wii ! 4 4 ger 
64 ‘ 
—- > __ 
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Hiave your grocer rder 


At Home and Abroad. 


During the flecal ear whieh closed 
June 30, over fe thousand million (4 10,- 
410 000) clears were manufactured ip the 
Untted States This is an increase of 63,- 
822.000 over the number manufactured 
during the previous your, yet, neverthe- 
leas, the United States Tobacco Journal 
clairns (hat the cigar trade is being dam- 
aged by the increasing use of bicycles, 
The theory ia that the time thus spent on 
abieyelo is withdrawn from the possible 
tine for cigar smoking. 


If reports are to be believed there ts 
valld excuse for the young unmarried 
men ot Selma, Ala, to remain single for 
the rest of their vatural lives, It seeme 
thatthe New Woman bas assumed soch 
inpertous control tn that town that the 
City Counctis has paseed an ordinance 
making it aimiscdemeanor for married men 
lO appear upon the streets after 9 p. m., 
unies# provided with a written permit 
from their wives, At this rate, it nay soon 
become necessary for the establishment of 
a Soctoty forthe Prevention of Cruelty to 
Hur bands, 


Recent investigation of the operations 
of the mind jndicate that the subject un- 
der hypnotic influence is in a partial faint 
The eflort required to concentrate the at- 
tention on the Operator or any strikicg ob- 
ject resulta in « reaction sioilar to that 
produced by strong emotion in “neurotic” 
women, except that the collapse is only 
partial, sowie Of tbe lacullies remaining ace 
tive, While the operation of others is #us- 
pended, ‘This bypeotoesia will account for 
#0In® phenomena that are not accounted 
for by the theory (hat the hypnotized sub- 
ject isin w®eOodition resembling normal 


sleep. 


Mr. EK. Turke, the head chamist of a 
suyar refinery at Chino, Cal, bas recently 
been making some experiments which 
have resulted in the completion of the 
Oddest pavement ever teto, Tt ja made 
mostly of inolasses, the kind used having 
been a refuse product hitherto beloved to 
be utterly worthless, It is simply mixed 
with a certain kind Qt sand to about the 
consistency of asphalt, and laid like an ae 
phelt pavement. The composition dries 
quickly, and becomes permanently hard. 
The heatct the sun, instead of softening 
itroskes the pavement barder and drier, 
A block of the composition successfully 
Withstood repeated plows of a machine 
hammer, and showed no sipne of cracking 
or bending, Should the pavement prove 
to be all that is clainved the sugar planters 
ofthe South tay ted @ profitable market 
for the mniilions of ywallons of useless molas- 
wes which they are sald to bave on hand, 


Probably nothing in the worly can be 
HAL toe xeceed in eatructural wonder of ita 
Kind the labyrintilan system of sub sur- 
face timibertng peculiar to the Comstock 
mines, the sam of too 000,000 belong con- 


sidored ats jerate wsetiiatoe of the cost of 


the same trows pening Of the mines to 


the present tine ‘The size of the timbers 
Vario fiom the ipo pleces Ih inches 
| ‘ anced 24 feot ng to the *mallor 
pisces ‘ ches syguare used in crit 
beirige { species Omployed are chiefly 
Yollow pine, frond cedar, fully two-thirds 
of the whole amount belny tho tirat named 
ts favorite Uniber, in fact, with mine car 
ers, on aceount of tts exactitude in 


jolning Codar, of course, is inferior to no 


Known tluiber, not even exce pliig red 


wood, for its lasiing qualities underground; 
butit js said that ye Ww pine oes been 
take from i wei ve sof these uines 
hap bop i y th foorwnous | ressure it 
lias withstou ' (v6 «a Coneity and 
weight © Fe tinomwes Of Diperstamm vilies, 
No ‘ berg ja the Comstock 
" 4 have vet vi.y decayed, and their 
re caunott ‘ rately determined, 

itt nr Vapors Of the mines sur- 
wed w i tolfseral atoms appear to 

" a ote iedly preservative effect upon 


_—_ - <——- — 
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Wur Uoung Folks. 


THE AMWMLABLE DONKEYS. 


vOUtLIvothe voung tady and gentile 
\ man ike t see the donkeys? 
sald Mra Cripps, thelodging house 
keeper, to Dolly and Harcid, on the very 
firet evening of their arrival at Sand beach 
last seumuer 

‘Oh, vee"! crlet Harold, 

“Wekeep two down in our yard,” con- 
tinued Mra. Cripps, “and | thought p' rape 
you'd like to eee them 

“May we go now?” pleaded Dolly. 

‘Certainly, mies.” And a saying, Mre. 
Cripps ied the way out atthe back of the 
house tow little etable, where stood two 
pretty, dark frown donkeys, eating car 
rot topa frow (he hand of a good-tem pered 
looking tinan, who proved tobe Mr. Cripps 

“Are they your very own donkeys?" 
asked Dolly 

“Yea, miss,’ answered Mr, Cripps; 
“T've bad them «a good many years now,” 

“What are they called? asked Harold. 

“Ned and len, sir.” 


'' waid blar- 


“Den! Whatafunny name 
old “Tt is not «a real Dame, iad 

“| don't know that it is, sir; but we 
ealied one ‘Ned,’ and then we called the 
other ‘Ned’ «pelt backwards, #0 as there 
shouldn't be any jealousy between them 

“Ob! erled Harold, “I didn’t think 
about ites being (Ned) back wardas.”’ 

“May we ridethen? asked Dolly ex- 
Clitedly. 

‘“Certainiv, mise They're on the sands 
every morning ateight o'clock; and there 
eouldn'’t be found two better donkeys ip 
Sandbeact,.’ 

Then, while the children patted the lit- 
tle rough brown creatures, Mr. Cripps told 
them bow he bad bought Ned and Den 
eight years ago ata fair when they were 
only a few months old, and how they had 
been brought up together ever since, and 
were now territiy unbappy if they were 
parted. 

“| alwaye try to jet them out to one 
party, said Mr. Cripps, lor then they wo 
finely; but if they bappen to be taken dif 
ferent ways, they stop and look about for 
one another.” 

Dolly and Hare ld were much amused at 
this; and went off to bed, decinring that 
they would be down on the beach directly 
after breakfast next morning, for a ride 

Dolly and Harold kept their word I hee 
fore pine o'clock pext mooring both were 
weated on the pretty white saddies, witt 
the bright red bridies in (heir hands, ready 
to start fer the firat ride Dolly on Ned 
and Harold on Den. At first Harold was 
a wee bit frightened, for he had never rid 
den before; but when be saw how brave 
Dolly was, who was “only ayirl,’’ be sald, 
‘although she Was three years older, he 
determined to be brave aise, and soon 
trotted away across the sands, waving 
good-bye to Mr. Cripps as he went, 

There is always plenty of fun at the sen 
side bathing wading, oshing, sirtmiping 
and buildtug casties of sand; but, of all 
things, Dolly and Harold enjoyed ther 
donkey-rides the most, and scarcely a day 
passed without their having « seat per on 
Ned and Den. Kut never until! quite near 
the end of their holiday did they think of 
having # real race; and th was how it 
happened 

They had been for a scamper over the 
downs and tack across the sands, and 
were just about to hand over their don- 
keys to Mr. Cripps, when they heard a 
terrible sereaming close by, and, looking 
round, they saw a lady trying to soothe 
and coax a litcie girl, who was sitting on 
the sand «sbrieking and kicking, and re 
fusing to tnove Dolly and Harold sat 
and watched the scene, and it Was easy to 
mee that the iittie maid 
Qmost terrible oassion about something 


the sand was tn 


for she wriggied and stroggied and mide 
herself so stiff and and beavy that she 
eould not even be lifted 

Aflier some minutes, the poor lady 
seemed to give up hope of being able to 
get the little screamer to move; bul sad 
denly she caught sight of Dolly and Har 
old watching her troubles, and leaving ber 
email charge on the sand, she came to 
warde the chiidren on the donkeys 


“] wish you would be very kind and 


help me she suid to 1d y “My tlie 
Miri ims in great trouble: e#he has teft lloon 
arock at the her ef f the beact 4 
| cannot g back t fe t t w because 
have! { time 
“ 
‘ 
a ~ . 
“uN 1 ai le leciared ik y 


THE SATURDAY 


“But you're heavier,’’ protested Harold. 

The lady laughingly interrupted them 
“J think both bad better go,"’ she said. * 
sbould race if I were you, and see which 
reaches the rock first.’’ 

Mr. Cripps smiled knowingly, bat the 

hildren listened eagerly to the suggestion 
of a race, and were only anxious to be off 

“] hope it is quite safe,” said the iady to 
Mr. Cripp 

‘Quite safe, ma'am, if I know those 
donkeys,"’ said Mr. Cripps, with another 
knowing «mile. 

Dolly and Harold thought nothing of 
danger “One, two, three—off!’ they 
cried; and they thought only of the 
vietory then. 

“ome op, Den!” cried Harold. 

“Be quick, Ned, darling!’ pleaded 
Deatiy. 

And the donkeys seemed to know what 
was expected of them, for they sped aiong 
finely. Dolly tuged turiously at the bit; 
Harcid whipped up Den with bis bridle 
end, but #til the donkeys ran neck and 
neck, and nothing seemed to alter their 
peace at al! 

“Stupid thing !’’ gasped Dolly; “I will 
make him win!" And she tried to hurry 
Ned more, 

At last her efforta seemed to do some 
good, flor Ned made a desperate plunge 
forward, and in @ minute or two his head 
was beyond Den's head, and soon he had 
quite pulled away from his little compan 
fon Hut, alias! after «» minute, Ned 
pricked bis ears as if he were listening, 
then his pace became slower and slower, 
and then, to Dolly's great surprise, he 
turned bis head and waited for Den to 
come up! 

“Silly thing!’ eried Dolly, and tried to 
coax hin forward again. But Harold only 
lwughed, and urged on Den. 

Then it really seemed as if Den were go 
ing to win «after all, for suddenly he shot 
ahead of Ned in grand style; and the rock 
Was growing very, very near. Butall at 
once he siackened speed as Ned had done, 
and waited for tis friend to overtake him, 
and Harold's smiles diet away as quickly 
as they had come, 

After that, firstone galloped ahead, and 
then the other, but as soon as either beard 
that his friend's hoofs were behind instead 
of beside him, he went slower and slower 
until they were together again. They did 
not seem to care for victory, and when at 
last the rock was reached, the donkeys 
were running neck and neck. 

Both children were very bot as they 
trotted back across the sands again. 

“Which won?’ cried Mr, Cripps, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, 

“They wouldn't win!’ cried Dolly. 
“We couldn't make them race." 

At whieh Mr. Cripps chuckled, ‘No, 
nissie; TP don’t think you could. Those 
doukeys were brought up to run always 
as 4 pair, and what with that training, and 
their being so fond of each other, nothing 
will make one run ahead of the other, try 
as inuch as you will."’ 

The lady laughed heartily, but she 
thanked the children very much indeed 
for rescuing thedoll Dotly and Haroid 
lstighed also when they heard the reason 
why neither of them won the race; but al- 
though it happened as long ago as last 
sunimner, they still go very red when they 
se teased awtoout their donkeyv-race at 
Sand beseh 

Po a 

MARRIAGE IN) PoLAND.—In Poland, it 
seers, dois not the would-be bridegroom 
wie proposes to his lady-love, but « friend. 
The twe go together to the young girl's 
house, carrying with them a loaf of bread, 
a bottle of brandy, and a bhew pocket- 
handkerchief, When they areshown into 
the ‘best’? room, the friend asks for a 
Wine glass, 

if it is produced at once, it is a good 
Sign, if not, they take thelr leave without 
another word, as they understand that 
their proposal would not be accepted. 

Suppose however that the desired wine- 
Klass is fortheoming, then the friend 
drinks to the father and mother's health, 
and then asks where their daughter is, 
upon which the nother goes to fetch her. 
Woben she comes into the room, the friend 

always the friend—ofters her the giass 
Niled with brandy. 

If she puts it to ber lips, she is willing 
and then the proposal is made at once. 
But it is the fashion to refuse it several 
Lines before finally accepting 


Dben the friend takes out the new hand- 


kerchie! and ties the young people's hands 
gether with it, after whic t is tied 
@ girl's ead at she weare it as 

n er we y-da 

n wards, as _ 
a y x r sai ti a Ss are 


EVENING POST. 


On the wedding-day itself all the brides- 
men and bridesmaids go round to al! the 
friends and acquaintances of the two fam- 
ilies and invite them to the wedding. 

At each house they must dance a Cra- 
covian. During this, the bride is being 
dressed by other young friends of hers, 
while young men sing virtuous strophes to 
her. 

When al! the guests are assermbied, the 
bride kneels for her parents’ blessing, and 
then sneis placed in «carriage with her 
betrothed and the friend. pon returning 
home, bread and salt are presented to the 
young people, and wheat is thrown over 
their heads. 

The wheat is picked up and afterwards 
sown: if it bears good fruit, the young 
couple will be prosperous. Dancing, sing- 
ing, and feasting are kept up till morning, 
when the young people are accom panied 
t their room. 

But before then the bride’s bair bas been 
cut off, and she is coiffee with the matron’s 
cap. This custom is terrible, but it bas to 
tbe complied with. The wedding festivities 
are kept up for seven days and seven 
nights without interruption, afier woich 
the wedding visits begin. 

me we 

(GREAT ON THE PIANo,—*‘l think,’’ said 
a well-known orcbestral leader to a San 
Francisco friend, ‘that the best joke ever 
played in this town was on ap ambitious 
amateur planiat when (rottechaik was 
here, 

The amateur’s fatber was the owner ot a 
large ball, and he offered the use of it to 
(7ottscbalk for his tenefit. There was to 
be a piece for eight pianos, and the amateur 
was to piay one of the instruments. | 
was leader. 

I thought Gottschalk would havea fit 
when I told him that the amateur couldn't 
play three straight notes of the piece, 

‘He is sure to throw us ail out,’ said I, 
‘and ruin the performance,’ 

(rottechalk swore like a major, but it 
was po good. The bilis were out, and Le 
couldn't go back on his programnme, even 
if the gift of the ball for the night was no 
cousideration to him, At Jast | hit on an 

lea that fixed the whole tusiness, 

The amateur came down to rehearsal, 
an! we praised him until he thought he 
was lo bethe star of the night. As soon as 
he leit, we took the hammers out of his 
piano and made it as dumb as an oyster, 
[ guessed he would never know the dif- 
ference, With séveral pianos going at once, 

And, just as I thought, that amatecr 
and his friends never discovered the trick. 
No; he just sailed itand pounded on that 
piano as if it was the worst eneny be had 
ever had. He was bound to show oft 
among sO tnany good pianists, and ham- 
inered on his keydDoard until the perspira- 
tion nearly blinded him. 

Now and then | looked at him approv 
ingly to give him fresh courage, and every 
time I did so he gave the piano a lick that 
nearly made matchwood of it. His friends 
all around threw bouquets at him tili he 
looked like # wedding-arch; and when it 
was ali over his fond parent fell on his 
neck in the green-room and slipped a 
cheque fortwo hundred and fifty doliars 
into bis hand. 

The old man didn’t know whether he 
was standing on his bead or his heels, he 
was «© tickled. ‘Didn't be co tine,’ said 


he lo we—‘among so many first class pre 
fessionals too?’ ‘I never heard an ams- 
teur do so well in pubiic,’ ssid Ll; and, 
what's more, I meant it. 
———————— i 

Or INTEREST TO MoTHERS IN Law.— 
Paris has & Dew periodical entitied Journal 
for Motbers-in-Law. ‘The editor says that 
his object is to defend the social interests 
of mothers-in-law, and to correet their 
faults #8 far as possivie by means of 
friendly criticism. One article in the first 
number of this novel weekly ison “The 
Ideal Mother in-Law.””) Another is under 
the headline, “A Misunderstood Mother- 
in-Law.”’ The author of the latter articie 
isa WOUMAD, Who complains that her son- 
in-law has been so prejudiced against her 
by current jokes concerning others in- 
law that he suspects her most unseltisn 
motives and rejects her kindest ofters of 
advice or assistance. In the prospectus of 
future numbers, the editor announces that 
nanny eminent Writers have agree to con- 
tribute articles on various phases of the 
great mothber-in law subject 

—_— ———— --  —~— 
Wire: “Whatdo you think of BK 


2 


oye 
Husband: “I think If she tried 


cooking * 
t water she'd burn |} 


A t e ca + ‘ 
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ham’s Dye for the W biskers. 
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THE WURLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Ten patents for pneumatic shoes have 
been taken out. 

Russet rubbers to wear over russet 
shoes are a novelty. 

Japanese saws have their teeth point- 
ing towards the handle. 

Pigeons have been used as mail car- 
riers for about seven hnndred years, 

A French railroad company has or- 
dered clocks to be placed on the outside of 
every locomotive. 

There is a street collection in London 
for one Lenevolent institution or another on 
almoetevery Saturday. 

The Chinese believe their music to be 
the Orstin the world. European music they 
consider to be barbaric and horrible, 

In Lawrence, Kan., the other day, 
the life of a man who had hiccoughed steadily 
for six days Was saved Ly spraying him with 
WUiUsk 

lu Ledyard, a small town in Connecti- 
cut, is a bOUse Lullt prior te 1710, which bears 

title of the “Devils House.” A curse ta 
ipposed to rest upon ff, 

A tanning coucero in Seattle has re- 
ceived in one Consigninent 115 bales of deer- 
skins, Weighing Is tonus,and representing, pro- 


seVerul thousand dead deer, 


An undertaker on Long Island will 


fu now at funerals a phonog.iaph, loaded 

wit s serroon and ahyimnn, which will take 
e place of a preacher and a choir. 

it wa stated some Lime ago by one of 

‘ fthe departments of the London 

1 North wester Kiatlway, that that com- 

ssuts Venrly # tons Of railway tickets, 


Probably the largest species of spider 
kKhownh to entomologists Innkes its home in the 
host mountainous regions of Ceylon. It 
spins anet of yellow silk sometimes ten feet 
wide. 

Frauce has reiused to decorate the 
Worid’s Fair Managers with ribbons of the 
Legion of be , 45 Was titended, because 
the latter treated Cue Prench exulbitors shab- 


A suit over the title of a lot in San 


biaueciseo, w i was beyun in iste and bas 

een ia che | ted states Circuit Court dur- 

rye thie / oehrs sonee Was Gdistnissed a few 
ys “ee 


Poough the French (:overnment 
ballds Due sehool houses in its communes 
and provides tor the training of teachers, vil- 
lage schoolinasters are hard to find, and the 
supply ts falling off every year. 


(reOrgia papers are tellipg, in appar- 
ent good faith, ofa negrout Blakely, Ga., who 
Was struck on the bead by a voit of lightning 
afew days avo, aud who, though recetving a 
Hoep gsi th bis sCalp, is NOW as Spry as ever. 


IL is proposed by means of the electro- 
phone to connect Londons churches and 
Chapels with the hospitals, so that the ser 
wens preached each Sunday inay be heard by 
the patients without weaving their beds, 


A Capuchin triar iu the South of 
France nhautmed Father Joseph has been in the 
habitat fring otf aA cuunon to attract congre- 
wiation- lhe cannon blew up recently, kill 
inv a tian some distance olf, and the friar was 
fied 20 francs for“bomicide through fuapru- 


dence 


Russia is so anxious to colonize quick- 
ly the Atour district with Cossacks, in order 
to watell the Chinese frontier, that she offers 
euch lowe settler se acres of land, free, a loan 
of gol) without interest for 33 years, and ex- 
eloplion from: takes for thiee years sud trom 


miilitury sei vice for tive 


very one who has spent a few nights 


Ios Geitnan town or Villaye mutust have been 


aru Lby the strange sud original cries of 
e watelhingn Who yoes his rounds with cape 
and} net, lante nd spear and bas a dit 


ferent rhyine for every hour of the night 
Jiiese watchmen are fast disappearing. 


l'rench and Belgian carrier pigeons 
were recently set Iree frou: a stenmer leaving 
St. huzaire; the first batch, released 7 
from land, though the weather was huzy, did 
not ciice around the ship, but made for the 
“hore at once: so did those released at Le and 
it 235 miies hnough returned safely to thei! 
Qises to leave no doubt about the feasibility 


‘ 


miiles 


ustug them as messengers from the sea. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanford has but one 


“0 rod they alusost deifled him. The young 
nat died some years ago when abroad with 

~tutor, Everything is preserved as he left 
itwWhen he wentaway. Among the playthings 
Of lis Loy hood wa- x» toy railroad Inid across 
Lilie imwnoand through the shrubbery of lls 
father’s place Vt one end of the miniature 

Qisa <bedin which is still stored the tiny, 


Yet perfect. locomotive and cars. The whole 


When hew cost thousands of dollars. 


The Rock Isiand Railroad recently 


‘ Yer ‘ t to test the honesrts 
fuct They were informed ¢ t 
38 ’ 1 e employed on the 


sanved woulda 


A BROKEN TOY. 


BY 8 4, 





Not that you were the fairest of the throng, 
Not that your eyes made other ovyes look 
dim; 
Ithink 1do not Truth the smallest wrony 


To say, in you dwelt much caprice and 
whim. 
Notaltogethber beauty, not all worth, . 


Hung you with Jewels tomy ravish'd sight; 
yet, Jong I've held you dearest upon earth, 
And thougbt whate’er you did must sure be 
right. 
Tomiss you, was to pine; to see vou, pleasure; 
Todo your thousand biddings was a joy; 
Kut, now, you All another's golden leisure, 
And cast my love aside—a broken toy, 
With your @ld sinfle you greet, and 
me by, 
The fates forbid that more ado make IL! 
————=_ > 


THE ART OF MOSAIC, 


pitas 





This beautiful method of cementing 
various kinds of stones, glass, ete., 
seems to have originated in Persia. 
whence it found its way into Greece in 
the time of Alexander, and into Rome 
about 170 B. C. The critics are divided 
as to the origin and reason of the name. 
Some derive it from ‘‘moisaicum,’’ a 
corruption of ‘‘musaicum,”’ or, as it was 
called among the Romans, ‘‘musivum.”’ 
Scaliger derives it from the Greek ‘*Mo- 
risa,’? and imagines the name was given 
to this sort of work by reason of its in- 
genuity and exquisite delicacy. Ne- 
bricensis is of opinion it was so called 
because “Sex illis picturis orpabantur 
musea:’’? with these pictures were or- 
namented museums, 

Mosaic-work of ylass is used princi- 
pally for the ornamentation and decora- 
tion of sacred ‘edifices. Some of the 
finest specimens Of this work are lo be 
seen in the pompous Church of the In- 
valids at Paris, and the fine Chapel at 
Versailles, 

Mosaic-work in marble is used tor 
pavements of churches, basilicas and 
palaces, and in the incrustation and ve- 


neering of the walls of the same struc- | 


tures, 
seems to be used only tor ornaments for 
altar-pieces and tables for rich cabinets. 

The mosaic manufacture at the pres- 
ent day in Rome is one of the most ex- 
tensive and prolitable of the fine arts, 
and the trade is carried on entirely at 
the cost of the Goverument, Workmen 
are constantly employed in copying 
paintings for altar-pieces, 
works of the first masters are fast moul- 
dering away on the walls of forgotten 
churches. The French, at Milan, ap- 
pear to have set the example by copy- 
ing in mosaic the ‘Lord’s Supper’ of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but their plan was 
todo much for Milan and nothing tor 
tome, and consequently a vreat many 
invaluable frescoes of Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Domenichinv and Guido were 
letUto perish, It takes about seven or 
eight years to finish a mworaic copy of a 
painting of the ordinary historical size, 
two men being constantly occupied in 
the work, It generally costs from eight 
to ten thousand but the time 
aud expense are, of course, regulated 


though ihe 


CrOWNDS; 


by the intricacy of the subject and 
(uantily of the work, 
Raphael’s ‘*Transtiyuration’’ vost 


about twelve thousand crowns, and it 
look nine years to complete, ten men 
constantly working at it, ‘The 
lion of some of the latter work is, how- 
ever, considered very interior, The 
slab upon which the mosaic is made is 
generally of travertin (or tiburtin) 
sLones, toyether by 
clamps, this a 


eXecu- 


connected iron 
Upon the surface of 
Mastic, or cementing paste, is gradually 
spread, as the progress of the work re- 
qulres it, which forts thie 
ground, or bed, upon which the mo-aic 
is laid, The mastic is composed of fine 
lime from burnt marbie, and fluely pow- 
dered travertin stone. mixed to the con 
*istence of a 


adhesive 


paste with liuse ed 


Into this paste are fixed the ‘*smalts’ 
which the mosaic picture is tern 
ey are a ed ans 
"4 a 5 a y 4 
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Ored, for the most part, with 


| The 


As for that of precious stones, it | 
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ent metallic oxides. Of these, no fewer 
than seventeen hundred different shades 
are in use. They are manufactured in 
Rome, in the form of long slender rods 
like wires, of various degrees of thick- 
ness, and are cut into pieces of the re- 
quisite size, from the pin point to an 
inch. When the picture is completed 
finished, and the cement thoroughly 
dried, it is highly polished. 

Mosaic, though an ancient art, is not 
merely a revived, but an improved one, 
The Romaus only used colored marbles 
at first, or natural stones, in its com- 


position, which admitted of little variety; | 


but the invention of ‘‘smalts’’ has given 


it a wider range, and made the imita- 
tion of painting far closer. The mosaic- 
work at Florence is totally different 
from this, being merely inlaying in 
pietre dure, Or natural precious stones 
of every variety, which forms beautiful 
and very costly imitations of shells, 


flowers, figures, etc., but bears no 
similitude to painting. 

Besides the Government establish- 
ment at Rome, there are hundreds of 


artists, or artisans, who carry on the 
manufacture of mosaics on a small scale. 
Suufl-boxes, rings, necklaces, brooches, 
ear-rings, etc., are produced in immense 
quantities; and since the Americans 


have flocked in such numbers to Rome, | 


all the streets leading to the Piazza di 
Spagna are lined with the shops of these 
musaicisti, etc. 

Oriental shells are made at Rome into 
beautiful cameos by the white outer sur- 
face being cut away upon the deeper- 
colored internal part, forming figures in 
minute bassi-relievi. The subjects are 
chiefly taken from ancient gems, and 
sometimes trom sculpture and painting. 
she'ls used for this purpose are 
principally brought from the Levant, 
and a vreat many of theee shell cameos 
make remarkably beautiful ornaments, 
Huudreds of artists also support them- 
selves in Rome by making casts, sul- 
plurs, ete., from 
medals, and iu selling or fabricating an- 
tiques. 

In Ciavigero’s ‘History of Mexico,” 
a curious and extremely quaint kind of 
mosaic-work is mentioned as having 
been made by the ancient Mexicans of 
the most delicate and beautiful feathers 


of birds. Various species of birds of 
fine plumage, with which Mexico 
abounds, appear to have been raised 


specially for this purpose, in private 
houses as well as in the palace of the 
kiuy; aud at certain seasons the birds 
were plucked and the feathers sold in 
the market to the mosaic-workers,. When 
a work in mosaic was about to be under- 
taken, all the artists assembled together, 
and after having agreed upon a design, 
and taken their measures and propor- 
tions, each artist charged himself with 
the execution of a certain portion of the 
work, 
— <> 


(brains of (bold. 


No man was ever se much deceived 


by another as by hitnoell 


Example is the school of mankind, 
they weil lento ati othe 

Keep good men company and you 
shiald bee Ge Of Chie thiataatoed 


The dind ought sometimes to be d - 


verted that it may return to better thinktny 


It a falsehood pai ilyz dothe tonygne, 
whata death-like stlence would pervade so 
Clety 
{ 


Revenyve ia but the debasement of 


yourself toa lower level than that of your ad 
Versary 

Truth was not made tor the benefit of 
infidels, who are its foes, but for willing ap 
prehenstons 

A bee ming decency of exterior may 


for ou +) bul it 14 apres 


No very great tanh ever rea 


ancient gems and | 


| was giving tow number 


Femininities. 
Dinners given by women to women ex 


clusively are quite popular with the swell set 


Old maids ure the world in 
general because they no husbands to ox pend 


crosa blo 


their Hl temper on, 


Mrs, George Lewis, of Boston, thinks 
she isthe youngest grandmother ti Amertes 
ller ngeisn 32 yours 

Miss Douglass, the champion amateur 
markswoman of Eogland, recently seored 57 
bull's eyes in succession with a revolver at lo 


yards range. 


Mamma: ‘*This medicine is not hard 
to take. It hasn't any bad taste at all.’ 
Johunte: “But Lmust have some candy after 
It, Just tie same!” 


In taking a new house, the first 
thought of the woman is where shall the 
piano be put?—OFf the man, which shall be the 
smoktnig- room? 


A young lady studying French, and 
finding that “belle” mount “Moe,” told sons 
body in a letter that we had a great deal of 
belle- weather lately. 


A clergyman, consoling a youny 


| widow on the death of her husband, remarked 


that she could not find his equal “Ll don't 
know about that,”’ remarked the sobbing fat 
one, “but I'll try." 


A beautiful but blind young lady re 
covered her sight after marrtage 
this, a bachelor wickedly observed that it wus 
no uncommon thing for 
opened by matrimony 


Coin lem diy 


people 4 eyos to be 


Superintendent of Insane Asylum. 
“What's Chat woman howling about?’ Atten 
dant—"She doesn’t lke her strafehtjacket,’ 
“Does sho want it takenolf!’’ Yos; she wants 
one with pulled sleeves,’ 


“Doctor,” said a man to Abernethy, 


“my daughter had a At, and conthiued fer 
half an hour without sense or kKnowledsre 
“Oh, replied the doctoi ordered Chavet 


many people continue soall thetr lives 


“never 


A girl, 12) years old, named Eis 
Bates, of Webster, Mass., weighs S10) pounds 


and is 
and 


still growing rapidly. She 
vwetive, and it is 


im tonight 
suid that few tien can 
handle wa patr of ours as gracefully ns she can 


Cut flowers will keep fresh if a sual 
pinch of nitrate of potash, or common salt 
petre, is putin the water in which they «tend 


The ends of the stems should be cut ott a tit 
tle every day to keep open the abescoils 
pores, 

Mrs. Mary Winslow is traveling 


through Weatern New York as proprietor nud 
Operator of & peripatetic photogruapl 
She wears a man’s bat, carries w revolver, isu 


ual, 


flist Class artist and has more orders than she 
can attend to. 


The police of a Paris suburb recently 
urrested a woman for setting off tlreworks 
Withoutlm permit, and found that the Gcoaston 
for the dispiny wis a stall fete whise shit 
of ter frtends wa cele 


bration of ber husband's death 


In a cemetery in the suburbs of 
Lowell, Maas, fives bievacdatevise 


alike, except the Inseriptions Tie threat on 


thore are 


reads: ‘First wife of Jolin Smith, ariel tt 
second, “Second wife,” and so on until ¢ 
fifth stone, whieh reads, “Jotin Sites ut 


list 
Penelope, heard 

liam miipghit thint 

love with te 


triumphantly: ‘‘l 
Jack waa head-over eure in 
“You oun 


Perielope “Naor, Pout 


(arnce, jJenlotisly 
mot teelieve all you lewr, 
I whould 
in it.’ 
loopres: EDes td’ 


hot wonder If theore wis 
"Why? Wihio told you? 


Coreechi binge 


(srnce Dene 


Marvaret O’Brien. 


A few days ayo 


seven year old ywirl of Fail Miver, Ma ,_w 
pimylow ‘hide the bean wit! & titatiibees 
other childver shies pout thie vents Sta bier eoar 
and it worked ttwelf tite ler tend A ply 
Cian renmoved it, but the littioe girl died Lilie 


remtult el Lhe operation 


“Oh, we had the loveliest) arrange 
ment auteur chateh society last weeb Keve 
Wortmarn otritvated Co the tuiasion 
Chiat wiite ‘he enpned beraelf try liuard work 
“low did yer yet yours? “hRrom 
Prarie bo «totais t cali that roids 


“You donut know 


A backwoodstman promixed to wend 


the minister Kity pounds Of tiaple star fer 
mouarryitage bates Pitne passed co, and 
hits wit arrived ter sweets Cises raids t - 
hithtime dala Siotgie tritenel ates ‘ iw 
hew! i ie ! ! tow Ivent 
to remind hia ‘i file ye ! 5 
tlie riatle you | 1 ‘ V1 
nie ‘ te rin ‘ t nn ooked 
replic Dart yo truth ! 
tli tw t 

A number of chtet tay ¢ Me - 

li i { ‘ i 

t t A 
b.fttie ! I 
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FAasculinities. 


Little aticks kindle the tire, but big 


Oues pout to cut 
A lazy t vine down on the grass, 
how Ldowilsh that this was catled 


iow 
mall, * abby 
work, and well patt fort’ 

An old 


“"tarsptlte 


the words 


ofa abop, 


bachelor, seeing 
vpplied “ower the loar 
stepped in nod said he would take a wife and 
twochildren, 


Daughter: “Papa went away in very 
wood spirits this morning Mother 
That reminds me that l forgot to 


ask hit for some money?” 


Mile. Paulina, of Holland, is probably 
the tintest woman on the planet. She ts 18 
years old, weighs less than nine pounds, aod 
luncks four inches of belong as high as a two- 
foot rule, 


Mr. Robinson : 
Ld have you know, 


ractonus! 


“Tima self-made man, 
Mra. Kobinson.’ Mere, 
Robinson [ ceortatuly don't want 
you te wo nbout telling people LT made you 
what 


ed hope se 


younure,”' 
The old legend of the red-headed yirl 
and the white horse lias been remodeled, it 
has been discovered that whenever «a red- 
headed virl is seen on nw wheel there tain the 
nelvhborhood a white rann on a bleyole, 
“IIlow do you feel this 
“Vory well, Pb thank you 


morning, 
Lid think, 
when lonme out, that l was not not ao well; 
but | know | am better now, for I just mot 
the undertaker, and he looked black at me!" 


James?” 


According to Aristotie, women = in 
some Grecian cities owned a wrent deal of real 
held offfee and enlisted tn tue 
unpopular 


tutiate, voted 
The * 
in Athens thatu piny was 


army. how wong wite ao 
written mmthe lz brag 


hor destre to control the ott 


Mrs. Ktusher: “‘Ilas Mr. Cioldcoin, 
with whom you have been danchog all the 
eventing, ut last deelared bite titenthona, 
Mabel? Miabed: Yew cet’ Mas. bade 


“Lum soglnd! And what did he say?’ Mabel 


"” 


“He decinred he would never marry 


Mrs, White : 
my troubles last eventig 
she willl tell them to any 
Mrs ¢arny: “TE don't 
secret oof ber age, you know; and a woman 
will tell moythitong.”’ 


“| told Mra. Green about 
You do not think 
one elae, do you Tt 
nnkes no 


know She 


whowlll tell her aye 


“What shall l help you to?” inquired 


aAludy of wimodest youth ut the dfiner table, 
“A wife,’ was the meek reply Phe young 
ludly blushed, perhaps todivnanthy; mod tt t- 


guid that the kind otMfices of m 
clergyman were requisite to reconcile the 
partios 


pre tpehitrvortinyg 


Mr. Paul Novicow, a Russian, ix writ- 
frige ter eernenetrate tlheat 


tupidity, «a 


poverty ia due te 
wiiteh, #0 i” 
Hat, not nore than One prerqon ti ten ta well 

He thinks the stupidity 
productigg too little and 


Duta a result of 
fedund well clothed 
@onsiuts chiefly tu 


Witsting too much 
A New Hatopshire man told @ «tory 
Nook of 


Chick Cheat yoots canada crart sere: Obie «ear 


nbeooal ou Pemokes tibive ttle lenge, map 


Chrecovigehs 


it Pron’ t believe tt," waa the reply “Was,” 
maid tt nattator, “you're a stranger, and f 
dont wart to quarrel with you Sty Lee pedervemes 
you Til take ot a quarter Of a mile from the 


Chidtatneent pomaret! 


Jonn Hunter, the yreat teacher of an- 


nlaotmiy ity Che restore Citi th Jaw Pitot, ob 
“esrved thot tov A how tes icbecptseead tay 
Proportion to Live Aunt al toratn Some 
stiaelent tC the thine were talkiny tostenmd of 
weber dings tee eture, wien thunuter wa 
Clatmiend, © te t nel letus lave tmiore titel 
desert, ariel te 
Love has ctused more quatrelliny 
than aw qothve auben tof Clas pita beewmrt 
bro te lie ‘ y i oof bile trite din 
oul I ' ’ Coobilgs ta 
bhkeepuae al ' et ratty lee Lam tee at 
| ‘ t prude svatic 
Lifie Live baer acl j thicwes wieder Obie 
feotnis 1 ! it t Chatacter 
Phe British Admiral Lucas, now re- 
ported Live dint (Olen cof tea tage 
freer ft 1 t oye Cro Wile Chee bilyhily paia a 
an t \ t« (re Coe y feet 
enge i te m¢ Miliimwutey Ihe 
received $t ¥ ‘ ‘ j Pyeteucae bia Ohies Cat 
mien Ww firs vine ZY a tbiedd Ubi taeaed 
fille ‘ t eof Ulee bye dhe ‘ $l 
Iteovert ' t wet t« caled 
Apropo mh lhe yveneral election and 
wmisncoeof Chie t 1 tint tl hah Vevrsbrite cof Chie 
, A - t y Ouse {tert 
k ! ! 1] e Uhies Ddtakees 4 ecdfermt saor 
A ! pee thoy wid waa 
tn ? teller, whe Nrmily 
ise t t fat in wooing te 
i hoe wd hited 
tiie P ‘ ‘ © t} jue 
' Ihe 
- ines bye 
I") ; . 


pee 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Of gowns lixely to attract attention one 
in in genet vellow batint The skirt ie 
wideand @Mering, butisin cloche, or bell 
abape, at tie back and sides, while the 
front i koife piaited. [hese plaite are 
clowely laid at the waist, forming  vory 
narrow front gore, but they are not fMauy 
pressed, and epread rapidly as they de- 
acend, producing a very graceful ekirt 
The edge ia finished by # plain her. 

The bodice, whieh is nounted oO avery 
deep aquare yoke of lace, '# draped with 
fullness at the sides, mut plaited in the 
front to forin suite to the frontof the skirt, 
The lace yoke ta jald over mauve alik, and 
large bows of mauve rithon, with buckles 
inthe centre adorn th front of gpown at 


the bust and waist le I] putter sleeves 
are tied round the tep of the erm by 
knotted bands of mauve ribted, and the 
gown is completed by atoll colar band of 


batiate. 


The bat is of bleck straw, trin i with 
mauve ribbonaw and white tulle 
Another t# a couture i “lf of blue 


erepon, striped w th tlack, white elatl 
snd chanyeatle elk garnished with lace 
The vory wide tlaring skirt Of erepon ia 
plain wt the edge, bitte ado ned wt the 
Walat ty two whos 
covered with whittle imee, the belt to wil hi 


the skirt im atinched betng on suite 

The vory sinall open jacket of erepon 4 
edged round the fromthe ater i flue ld 
and garnished thy reoversol the lace co 1 
ilk, tapering toward tie meek aod fort 
Ing #& round lure wt the bach Pheu 
menee leg of rrutton st sme aheres 


and the entire Jacket is neativ lined with 
changeable silk. 

The very fall blouse of white cloth is 
mounted with # narrow band, upon a 


aquare yoke of the cloth, garbistel down 
the centre of the front by wa ateap oof ehot 
between the rows of bhittones Phe neck in 
finisher by a rell collar of ihe white cloth, 


and cuffs en suite aro turned up over the 
sieevers of the jacket Phe cravat bow in 
of dark blue wick. 

The sinali toque of black straw is trim 
med with roses, white lace and black 
wings 

A very pretty corsage tnay be fashioned 
in blue linen, with white batisteand yellow 
Valenciennes lace A moderately tall 
blouse bodice ia uiade ofthe batiste, aoripod 
cross Wine With bands ol lace insertion and 
ebirred wat the neck and walet. Ower thus 
bodice straps of linen, edped by rat of 
lace, are vArranyged, meothip ut the ook 
The boutlante puffed slee vow are terueiiatod 
at the elbow by trilis ct lnee, ane the meek 
and waist are finished by white ritvbens, 
with bows, 

A pretty gown is in white tulle, with 
Sprays Ol aweel peas showing tn each folks 
has large pulled sleeves in dark violet vol 
vet, the shade of the sweet poss 

In short, the garden party toilette is like 
the ball gown, with the exception of the 
decolletage; it ts identical in the eniploy 
ment of linen pause, muslin, 
and grenadine 

The tailor costuine is also much in vogi @, 


nalnsook 


and is geoer.liy made in cheviot, twoed, 
merge or tiolati fie one here meant 
ia fashioned in toarine blue wioharr, trim 
med with |nen braid The skirt is mic 
derately wide and very flaring, baving # 
very wide front gore, with st: sapped side 
GGains, auOrned at the top OS w dosipn 
fo wied sf the dimen bra 

The open jacket is close fing in the 
back sha balf fitting in front, the shert, 
fuli be que, as we ts the laige, round 
Collar and seallope ’ 
braid, and the Jackel is provided wit two 
pockets, also edged willl bra. A large 
pearl button adorns tl ateach side of the 
Waist, and the very bouflinte cigote eaves 
are adorned in a novel tuanner by bands 
of the braid. The close fitting low vest 
of mohair is bratied in wold eord, and par 
nNished by a double row of brass buttons, 
The chemisette and collar band, eutin one, 
are composed of liuen, witha plated fri 
of the saine down the eentre of the front, 
and are fasiened with studs, 

The large Glack straw hat is trimmed 
With a black plume, a iarge shaded chry 
Santhemunmi ana algretle loops of Lipgdat 
taffeta rity aon 

White mohair is considered very chic 
for sults tusd@ in @ wluiiiar fashion, and is 


OBpecially pretty when garuished with 


Moire siik and pear! bullons A stylish 
oostutnpe in this tuode had « jacket with 
Close Dlling back ana kone fronta, the fu 
tas @ te “ Y 4 Y 
wel r 

e r 
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sleeves Of mohair and moire cutfa, The 
jacket was lined throughout with corn- 
colored watio and worn with a lace vest 
aie pink 14 the popular color io un- 
(reseed kid gloves for evening wear, and 
pale yellow aud very light tan are worn 
inthe afternoon, with a darker shade of 
ten for morning and traveling. To be 
quite fashionable all gloves must fit 
Suinmer gloves for bicycling 
purposes are of eiik and lisle thread, with 
leather on the inside of the band to make 


them servicea! le. 


lOoorely. 


Piasid, striped and towered ribbons are 
one of the conspicuous fads of fasbion, and 
are (he main foature in many thin gowna, 

White wash silk knickerbockers are the 
summer novelty in the dual undergar- 
ments 

The demand for shirt waists exceeds 
thateof any other season on record, and 
they are made ina greater veriely Of mia- 
terinis« than @ver betore, the latest of which 
is dimity made up with white linen collars 
and colts 

Anotherwhintof fashion which amounts 
tonecraze in the large collar of lawn, ba 
tisto, bace chiffon and embroidery, which 
in displayed in such @ diversity of styles 
hia the shop, and worn over every liiagin- 
ablo mort ol gown in the street 

The new plain and figured mechairs are 
gaining favor very rapidly. They sre 
very silKYy in appearance, light 1a weight 
snddonot hold thedust The new alpacas 
most approved of fashion are «a widely 
meshed material, peculiarly glossy, but 
slrnoet rough in finish, 

\ change in the cutof our gowns, which 
sere itmininent and originated in Paris, 

thelony shoulder seam, which ia slowly 
At present 
the wide collars disguise the tendency, 


but surely patning ground, 


but by the time they have hac their day 
we Will awake to the fact that the old time 
extended sioulder seam, with all its dis- 


rofort, has been revived 


Odds and Ends. 


GON A VARIETY OF SUBJBOTS. 
Posen Bread Puddin On a pint of fine 
stale boead or cracker crumbs pour boil 
Ing water and stir in a tablespoontul of 
melted butter, After standing till thor 
oughly soaked add two well-beaten ergs 
and half a cuplal of sugar. On the bottom 
of w buttered puddtog dish put a thia 
layer of this batter, over itt a layer ol 
Seed peaches, and so on, dradging each 
ayer of peaches with sugar, till the dish is 
full, having baller at the top. Ina mod 
ératle oven about an hoar will be required 
for the baking. Serye with sweetened 
cream: "Pais is an excellent way for using 
second quality peaches, 

Potted Tongue.-—lnogredients: One un- 
snoked tongue, three pounds tn weight, 
or au regular tongue, to be had of any 
Krocer, three quarters of «a pound of but- 
ter, quarter of # teaspoonful of cayenne, 
three teas poonfuls of pounded mace, quar- 
ter of @ teaspoonful oof nutmes and 
pounded cloves. Boil the tongue and al- 
low it to cool, ‘Phen remove the rind, and 
pound the tongue in a mortar, with the 
olo@r logredients, as fine as possible; tnen 
press it ito pots, and pour clarified butter 
on the top. 

Totuisto O velet —One quart of touiatoes 
cho); ed Hnely (4 ter the skin is removed), 
wna pul into w® saneepan with two finely 
Chopped onions, a litthe butter, salt and 
pepper, one cracker pounded finely, cover 
tightiy and let itsimmer about an tour, 
Beat (vo eygs ton froth: have th griddle 
Let, grease it well, stir the @gys into the 
Otimtes, beat together and pour into the 
griddle. Brown on cone side, fold and 

rownon the other. Serve hot. Half of 
Lie ebove tmiay be used if desired 

Ligot Cake — Quarter of a pound ef but 
lev, baila pPoun: of sugar, three querters 
ofa pound of tour, one large teaspoonful 
Of baking powder, three exys, one toa up 
ful ot milk, half a pound of sultanas or 
currants, Put the butter and sugar (it 
shouid vé@ fine) in w basin and mix it with 
a Rpoon till at is well worked together, 
then best uy the eggs aod put them in, 
and isis for good five minutes: then put 


, 


In # little four and a little milk time 
mbout, beating Dart wil the time; then, 
When all is used up, the taking powder 
aud the fruit, which must be well and 
carefully cleaned; prepare a cake pan, 
Kreas6 ILand paper it, and put the cake in 


Litis firin and ready. 


Botled Cucumbers Pare them and boil 
” wWiy in salted water mtil te ler Serve 
4 e ¢ 
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EVENING POST. 


av in ice water an hour; wipe each piece 
iry with a soft cloth, sprinkle with popecr 
nd salt, and dredge with flour. Fry @ 
ight brown ia lard or butter. 


Clam Juice for Disordered St umach.— 
Chis broth will be tound most acceptable 
wfore breakfast, and is 80 Casily prepared 
bat itean be made fresh daily, Put into 
, KAUCepAaAn, agAle OF porcelain-lined, 81x 
aedium sizd clame, previously scrubbed 
‘nd washed of all sand, and cover witb 
vater. Cover and let boil until all the 
-lams are opened, then take out the shell- 
heb apd bell for one minute, carefully 
skimming; strain and season with salt 
and pepper, add a little butter and servé 
piping hot. This method bas the advant- 
age over the method of first opening the 
-lanms and then boiling, in that all the res- 
‘orative properties of the clams as well as 
he lime in the shelis are preserved. 


Chicken. —A_ very nice way of cocking a 
tender chicken is in a pilau. Take a 
chicken of about two pounds, Cut itup 
aa you do for a fricasse, Fry an ontonin a 
large tablespoontul of butter, adding also 
a quarter of a green pepper, cut in bits. 
When the vegetables are colored put in 
the chicken, It requires a very large iron 
spiderto hold a whole chicken. When 
he chicken is fried brown on one side 
turn iton the other, It may require a lit- 
le more butter, Moisten the whole with 
.pintof good broth or gravy and halta 
up of tomato sauce, Add tix mushrooms, 
salt and pepper, and a little saffron, enough 
to give it a pale yellow, but not enough to 
flavor it perceptibly. The saffron is added 
chiefly for appearance aake and may be 
left out. Cook a cupfal of well washed 
rico ip broth until itis thoroughly done. 
When the pileuis done, which wiil take 
about twenty minutes’ simmering, beap 
the rice as a border around it, sprinkle 
about three tablespoonfuls of Parmeran 
chees® over the rice border and serve at 
once, ‘Tender chickens are very nice cut 
up as for fricasse, then dipped ina little 
beaten egg and rolled in fine bread crum!s 
and then fried for about ten minutes in 
abundance of bot fat. Or they may be 
roasted in the oven for about twenty min- 
utes, first pouring a little melted butter 
over each piece. Serve the chicken with 
tartare sauce or a piquant tomato sauce, It 
should be accompanied at this season by 
corn fritters. The usual sauce served with 
chicken cooked in this way is cream sauce, 


Boiled Fowl Boiled fowl is a capital 
dish. It half roasted, then split, and 
flaished on the gridiron, it will bo less cry 
than if wholly boiled, 


Ainbrosia.—Peei some sweet oranges, 
alice thei, and lay them ina glass dish 
with aiteruste layers of grated cocoa nut 
aud sugar to taste, putting a layer of cocoa- 
nut on the top, and povring over the 
whole a glass of good sherry, Place on ice 
till needed, and serve very cold. 


Hard Times Pudding.—Half pint golden 
syrup, hait pint water, two teaspoonfuls 
8O'R, one teaspoonful salt; thicken with 
four (sifted) to a batter thick as cup-cake; 
put into pudding boiler, half full, to al- 
low for swelling; boil steadily three hours; 
6at with or without sauce 


(Gisloni—Half pound of flour, a pinch of 
sal’, two eggs beaten, quarter of a pound 
of butter; knead all very thoroughly for 
three-quarters Gf au bour, rohll out very 
thin, cut in strips or any fancy shapes, Iry 
in boiling lard, place on a hot dish witha 
Napkin, sprinkle with pounded sugar, and 
SOIVG 

Blood Maker and Purifier Mix bal’ an 
Cuncs sulphate of nnanganese with ons pint 
Water, Dose,n wine glasetul three times 
a day. Thiscan be used in the place of 
iron tonic, or in connection with it. 


Kine Corn Plaster.—in a= piece cf 
card, cula round hole the siva of the cen- 
tral portion of the corn; lav thecard ona 
pises of adhesive plaster, and warm the 
spot Of plaster exposed by the hole in the 
ecard, by holding # hot iron near ittora 
second ertwo; tuen remove the card and 
sprinkie some finely powdered nitrate of 
silver on the warm spotof the plaster. 
When cold, shake off tne loose powder, 
and apply tothe corr. Two or three ap- 
pPiications séldom fail to cure, 


Salve for all Wounds,—Take one pound 


10g's lard, three ounces white lead, three 
ounces rei lead, three ounce. 


' 


bees -wax 
two ounces black resin, and four ounces 


‘Ommon turpentine: all these nyredients 


inust be put toyether ir & pan, and boiled 
three quarters of ar hour the rpentine 
at he } 
a ar his 
X ras . 
2 as Hret we ee 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF ts safe, retiable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which tg 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
widing tone to the one and tneiting to renewed and 
Increased Vigor Uhe slumbertug vitality of the physteal 
etructure, and through this healthfal stimulation and 
Increased action the CAUSE of the VAN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It ts thus 
that the READY KELI¢F Is so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the saree allied pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Higbly [Important That Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always tn the beuse. Its use will prove benefietal 
on all sie f pain or sieKiess There is uoth- 
ing fn the world that will step pain or arrest the 
ogre of disea as quick as the READY RE- 
PrP 

Fort vila cy t ! eho rvousi, toothache, 
neuralgia ' viisn i ue jailns and Weak- 
hess int ' piace or Kid Vs, Pain. around toe 
liver, pleuri i int uid ypauins of all 
kinds, t! applieacion of Ruatwiy Vewly Rellef will 
iff b dia ‘ uid tinted use for @ few 
hia feet a ! ul 

A CURE FOR ALL 
' ‘ ‘ " ‘ 

SUMMER COMPLAINTS 

' a a 4 a A ‘ ' 

N fralf tee a tevaspeenfiaad ¢ Ready Relief iu a half 
tumbler of water, tepeatedia 1 ws the discharges 
mitina wind a tae au ! wi Vendy Helle 
placed over the mm tid bows ds will afford Tinime- 
liate relief ands feet acure 

Priterialls hat ‘ t vonfoubin half a tumbler 
of waterwiltl few i ‘ ibe CPAP p Ss. Sp hteis, 
Sour Stemeih Nan it wy. tleartiurn, ‘Nerve 
ind shin . cick Peaca he, Platuleney and 
alli t Dyna 

Phoered Petit ie tik world that will 
core Fes lag t Macattous Billions 
anid ot r fev cA TDA ys ViLLS, so 
quick! oe \ Y il I-¥ 

ries We put t sold i usrgists 





ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of tngredlents of extraordinary 
medical properties, cesential vo purify, heal, ropair aud 
fuvigerate the broken down aud Wasted body, vo 
Pleasant. safe and permanent io its treatment and cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Seroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsapariila Resolwent excel all 
remedial agents ino the eure of Chronic, Serofulous, 
Coustitutionwal and Skin | tseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Woiml Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, of the water is thick, 
Cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there ts a morbid, 
dark, Dillous appearance. and wlitte bonedust deposits, 
and when there Isa pricking, burniug sensation when 
Passing Water, and pain in the smallof the back and 
along the loins. Sold by all druggists. Price, One 
Dollar, 





adway’s 
Fills 


Pursiy vegetable, wild and reifable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Co tiveness 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Biliousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resalting from dis- 





eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
piles, fullness of blowd in the bead, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea. hearth disgust of foxxl, fullness 
or Weightof the stomach, sour eructations, sinking oT 
fHuttering of the art, choking or suffocating sense- 
s when tna lying postur limness of vision, dots 
wowebs before the sight. fever a i}! pain in the 
ul Ant ‘ sone . ‘ w tess f the 
k aril « a s, and sud- 
eos f RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
syate fa ry suruera 
ew per Box Sold by druggists. 


fond to DK RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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SECRET TRIBUNALS. 





' \HE Inquisition was established in 1208 
| by Pope Innocent III. in Languedoe, 

for the suppression of the Ailigenses 
and Troubadours. From its estabiishment 
in Spain five-and-tweity years later, it 
rapidiy spread all over the Continent. It 
gave the death-blow to the Knights Temp 
jar; in 1481 it drove the Jews out of Spain, 
At this time the famous Torquemada was 
Grand Inquisitor. He was 4 short, stout 
man, little suggestive io appearance of a 
bigot. It is possible that his ravages are 
oxa sgerated; but even when we allow for 
error in this respect, the number of per- 
gona who were put to death under his in- | 
quisitorsaip is enormous. His harshness | 
was so unbending and his punishments so | 
rigorous, that he was several times obliged | 
to account for his conduct to the Pope. | 
Tbroughout the long, record of the Santa 
Hermandad, there is no trace of apy re- 
deeming action. It was established to 
root out heresy, and with terrible earnest 
neas it dif its work. 

The Inquisition was omnipresent; it fol 
iowed in the wake of the Conauisiadores | 
into Peru and Mexico; it deseéuded upon 
the unbappy Netherlands in thé van of 
the Duke of Alva. 

In the reign of Philip II. the Inqui 
sition reacbed the summit of its power, 
for it bad become a recognized Spanish 
institution, and the people were no 
more shocked at an auto da fe than ata 
bull-oght. But with the growth of civili- 
sation the Inquisigion declined. It con- 
tinued to linger but it was only a | 
shadow; and when the soldiers of Napoleon | 
entered the inquisitoral prison, they found 
few prisoners to liberate. The rack and 
whee! had grown rusty, the cords and 
pulleys were rotting on the beam. 

Poe’s borrible nightmare tale of the 
torture by the penduluin is centuries be- 
bind its time; the pendulum was there, 
but the knif3 was blunt and dull, and the 
mechanisi: was broken and useless, An 
attemp! was made to re-establish the In- 
quisition in 1814, and many persons were 
imprisoved; but the time for even the 
mummery of persecution was past. The 
people broke out into reveli, burnt the 
prisons, and drove away the familiars. In 
1820 the Inquisition was blotted out, 

Widely different from the Inquisition | 
in every respect was the Vehmgeriechte or 
Holy Vehm. This tribunal was formed in 
Westphalia towards the close of the thir- 
txenth century for the punisbinent of 
thoss who were too powerful to be brought 
before tha ordinary law court. It was 
very Similar in origin to the English 
Star Chanbsr. The state of Germany 
at this time was utterly anarchic; the title 
of ruler of tne Holy Roman EK upire 
was an empty dignity; the land 
filled with marauding “lanzknechtsen” 
out ot employ, with savage 
who were nothing more or less than 
bers, with bishops who ravaged their dio 
ceses. The Vebingerichie was theonly in- 
stitution in Germany which had the power 
of enforcing order; as it was secret, it could 
neither be bribed nor terrorised. {ts au 
thority was very great; it even surnmoned 
the Emperor to appear betore its free 
courts, who, though he did pot obey the 
Suuimons, dared not resent the indignity. 
Though it was never formally abolished 
ull 1811, when the last vestige of it was de- 
Clared legally nou-existent by a decree of 
Napoleon, it generally lost its authority as 
the necessity for it ceased. 

A description of its constitation and pro- 
cedure may be of interest. There were 
three degrees among its members: the chief 
Were the “Stuhlherren,” or lord justices; 
the next were “Schoppen,”’ or sherills; the 
lowest, “Frohnboten,’’ or messengers. 

There were secret signs and pass-words, 
4nd traitors were invariably put to death. 
An accused person was summoned to ap- | 
pear Léfore the ‘free court;’ he was ¢ ted | 
three times, intervals of six weeks being , 
allowed to elapse between the citations. 
if he failed to appear, he was condemned 
‘ud contumacium. If, however, he ap- 
peared, he was permitted to bring thirty 
Witnesses, and was allowed the privilege 
of legal advocacy and advice, and even 
the right of appeal to the higber court. 
The extreme punishment was death by 
hanging; and it is probable that torture 
Was tu ployed to extort evidence from un 
Willing Winesses, though, of courseé, this 
was only in accordance with the usual 
’ — Procedure of the time. 

‘dentical with the Holy Vebm in consti 
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'of various ancients; 


the present century. Though not so pow- 
erful Or #0 greatas the Vehimgerichte, they 
exerted a consideravle influence upon 
Sicily and South Italy. 

After the Company of ‘Troubadours, the 
most attractive seccet society is certainly 
that of the Rosicrucians, or the Society of 
the Rosy Cross. it was theirs to invest 
the debased art of alchemy with a fantastic 
crarm, none the less graceful because it 
was unreal. They were very closely con- 
nected with the Troubadours, holding the 
‘Komaunt of the Rose’ as the epic of their 
order. Their professed aim was the resto- 
ration of the ‘sciences’—that is, alchemy 
and astrology—to their true spheres, Their 
tenets and ceremonies were of the most 
graceful and poetical description, very dil- 
ferent from the stern Vehmic code and the 
crude mummery of other secret societies, 
Their briefs were worthy of their general 
character, soldly and unreservedly, they 
denied the grotesque horrors of monkish 
theology—there was no witchcraft or sor- 


| (ry; incubus and succubus had no exist- 


6nce; the unséen world was peopled, not 


with horned devils and dismal spectres, 
boc with beautiful spirits, loving man- 
kind. It is to them that we owe nearly 
all the folklore of ancient Garmany 
of the gnomes whico toil in the 
mines, of the legend of Undine, of the 
syipha which inhabit the air. The sect 
spread into Scotland and Sweden and 


throughhout all Europe. It gradually be- 
came merged in the craft of Freemasona, 

An article giving an account of the prin 
cipal secret sc cities would be incomplete 
without some mention of the Dlluminati, a 
sect which altracted & great deal of aten- 
tion, and to which, as to the Nihilists of 
to-day, a very 6xagyerated influeuce and 
power wasattribuled. It was founded by 
a student, Adam Weishaupt, in 1776 and 
had political and educational aims, Space 
does not permit us to give the long list of 
degrees and classes into which the I!lu- 
minati were divided. There were three 
uisin stages-- Nursery, Masonry, and Mys- 
terios which were again divided and sub- 
divided, The members assumed the names 
Weishaupt, tor in- 
stance, called himself Spartacus, 

The statutes and instructions of the order 


were discovered after its suppression in 


1786, and give evidence of considerable 
knowledge of mankind, being written 
much after the style of Machiaveili’s 
“Prince.”’ There was probably no society 
which attracted so much attention with so 
little reason at tne time; mention is made 
of it in nearly all contemporary works. 
To give ao account, of even the briefest 
detaily, of one balf of ail secret societies 
known would be impossible. The ma- 
jority had potttical ainis, as the Carbonari 
in Italy, who existed from time immemno- 
rial down to the coummencement of the 
present centu y, Jirected against Papal 
tyranny; in (jermany was the Tuygend- 
bubd, against Napoleon; othera were mere 
as the Chaufleurs ip 
There 


hordes of robbors, 


France, aod the Garduna in Spain, 
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sents the “flooring’’ of those rebellious 
dewi gods as having such a genial effect 
on their muscular powers, was intended 
to typify the uses of “tired Nature's sweot 
restorer.’’ There are both strength and 
wisdom in the pillow, else why should the 
propriety of consulting it havegrown into 


@ proverb? 
—_$_———- << — — 


MILK STERILIZATION, —The Bureau of 
Animals Industry of Wasbiigton has, at 
the request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
drawn up aseries of simple instructions 
for the sterilization of milk without boll 
ing, which are wortby of careful consider- 
ation. These directions state that the 
milk to be sterilized for the use of children 
should be placed in a perfectly clean bot- 
tle, which is to be put inside any conven!- 
ent metal vessel, into which cold water 


| should be poured until it reaches the lovel 


The mouth of 
witha 


of the milk in the bottle, 
the bottle should be closed, 
cork, but witha plug of clean white vot- 


not 


ton. It will be found more convenient 
in practice to raise the bottio contaln 
ing the milk about balf an inch from 
the bottom of the outer vessel by a wire 
stand, perforated plate, or any other 
convenient means, as this facilitates the 
circulation of the bot water round the 


milk bottle, The saucepan or outer vesrel 
should then be placed op a fire, or pre- 
ferably on a stove, and slowly heated un 


til the temperature of the water in it 
reaches 155 deg. Fahrenheit. The veseel 
sbould then be taken from the fire and 


covered over closely, a piece of woollen 
cloth, blanket, or thin drugget answering 
very well. Itshould remain covered 
half an hour, at the expiration of which 


for 


time the bottle of milk should be taken 
out and put in # cool place, The milk 
may be ured at any time within the 


twenty-four hours. The cotton, however, 


| should not be removed, as it prevents tho 


entrance of dust or gerins of any kind, 
———al 

THE STREETS VENICE — Many 

8008 are Under a great misapprehension as 

to the means of transit or locoinotion in 

Venice. It is # mistake to suppose that 


or per. 


| there are nostreets, and thatit is absolutely 


were many semi religious societies, as the | 


Swedenborgians, and  Asiaiic societies 
without nui ber, 
ae OO 

Lirk IN BED —We all Know that sleep is 
as Docessary 48 ood to the support of ani 
mal life. Our trial machinery would soon 
wear out without it, and if it wers not tor 
the intervais of healthful insensibility that 
sleep affords to the brain, we should ail vo 
mad with too inuch thinking. Even pants 
sleep, and the lyimph flows 
through their venous systems would cease 
to circuiate if the eclive principles of thelr 
were not recrulted Dy r6pus6, 


cold that 


oxistenceé 

Children are believed to grow faster dur 
ing Slumber than when awake; sud, 
although soine very smart modern Philo 


| sophers have advanced the theory that itis 


possible for man to live and 6njo- life 


withoutsleep, the doctrine, like thoeq ually 


absurd dogma that it is possi e¢ to live 
without austenance, 16 80) inanitestly 
absurd tbat common sense laugiis it to 
scorn, But bed is not for si6ep solely. 


We lie down to slumber, but we pass many 
an bour in bed calculating, planning, hop- 
The ot our lives 
exient, be- 


COUTES 


48 we ile 


ing, imagining 
is s&haped, to sulne 
tween the sheets and blankets, 

Of the stil) night and the oarly morning 
are boru mighty schemes that are carried 


out ip the stirring day. The mind awakes 
froma profound aud dreauiless siumber 
with all its faculties invigorated and em- 
oldened, Difficulties that appalled us 
«when fatigued and overworn lose half 
rs it he pres¢ 
i 
ires Loe Perbaps (he myth whicd repre 


necessary to yo from place to place by gon 
dola. It is true that three bridges—the 
Rialto bridge of the Middle Ayes, and two 
modern iron bridges—span the Grand 
Canal which divides the city in equal 
halves; it is true that the city is built upon 
one hundred and seventeen islands, in- 
tersected by one bundrad and fifty small 
canals and two thousand, four hundred 
and eighty passages, but almost every one 
of the water streets has a quay or fool 
path bordering jt, while four hundred 
bridges unite island to istand, so Liat it 
quite possible to go to every part of the 
city on foot, although few perhaps 
would care to do for thero is 
in all the world, a more difficult 

for the traveler, guided only by 
“Hight of nature,’’ to tind a given 

That spot may be only a few bundred 
yards away, but to reach it he may 
to cross hal! a-douzen bridges, eome leading 


im 


KO, not 
place 

the 
Bpot, 


have 


to the right, and some to the lett, and 
traverse 4s Inany squares, Of Which there 
are three-hundred and pinety-*ix, one 


hundred and twenty-seven larger aqyuares, 
and two hundred and sixty-nine smaller 
equare , 


te 
THAI My Cask —Courts of law are 
now and then enlivened by the unintes 
tiona! comilcalitios whi wil ecationally 
crop Up 6v6n in biOst S@m0UK Case li 6 
certain lunacy case, (be last witr ess called 
by Mr. Montague, leading counsel for the 
pialotifl, wes a doctor who, at the cloreof 
his évidence, described « care of Ge iriuin 
) r { 
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tremens treated by him, in which the pa- 
tient in a single night, “It 
was,’’ said the witness, “a case of gradual 
drinking —sipping ali day, from morning 
till night." These words were scarcely 
uttered when Mr. Montague, who had ex- 
amined the witness, turning to the bench, 
and unconsciously accenting the last word 
but one, said, “My Lord, that is my case.”’ 
Roars of irrepressible laughter couvulsed 
the Court 


recovered 


- —_> ° —_>————- 

THe assertion #o frequently made that 
itis impo sible to arrest the fitgbt of time 
is altogether erroneous; for who is there 
that cannot stop a minute ? 
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CHESTNUT aT. 


Philadelphia, a 
Premier Artistes 
IN HATR. ? 
lnventors of the CE:,ZuKATEU GUOsSKMAMEBR 
VENTILATING Wit, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 


PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Deseription of 
Ornamental Halr for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

lustructions to Lawiles and Gentlemen to 
sneasure thelr own heads with accuracy: 


oualle 


TOUPEES AND BCALPS, FOR WIGS, INCHBA, 
INCHES |No. 1. The round of 

No.1 lhe rou of the bh . 

hea! No. 2 From forehead over 
No. 2 From forehead the bew! Lo neck, No. 2, 

tack as far as bald | No. 4. From ear to ear 
No, 3 Over foreheaw! aa, over the top. 

far as required | No.4 From ear tw ear 
Yo. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, 

of the head 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
fieuts’ Wigs, Toupeor, ladies’ Wigan, Half Wigr, 
Frigettes, Hraida, (urls, ete., beautifully manufa- 
tured, and as choap as any estabilahmentin the Unton, 


Lettors from any part of the woriu will rocelve et- 

Leution. 

Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Halr. 


This preparation has been wanufactared and told at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
puch that, while it has never yet been adveriised, the 
demand for It Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAKO'S KHGENEKRATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunetion with the Herbantom when the 
Hair ta naturally dry and needs an off, 

Mra. Kamondson Gorter writes to Messra. Dollard 
& Oo., W send her a bottle of their Herbantum Kz- 
tract for the Hair, Mra. (iorter has tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


fo England, 
MES. KDMONDHON GORTER. 


(ak Lodyve Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, Fnugland, 
NAVY PAY OF FICK, PIILADELVITA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’y Herbanium FEatract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years wilh great wivanta«ce. My hair, from rapidly 
thinoing, was early rostored, aod bas been kept by tt 
in its wonted thickness and «atrongth. It is the best 
wasi | have ever used, 


Novw., 28, °48, 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. BS. N. 
KIC HAKD DOLLARD, 1224 Cheatrotat., Phils, 
| have froguently, durtug @ Gumber of years, used 
the ‘‘Doilard’« Herbantum Kateaet,’'’ and | do nog 
know of any which equals ll as @ pleasant. refreshing 
and healthfol cleanser of the hair 
Very respectfully, 
LYONAKID W1 ERS, 
of Congress, Sth District, 
sod retatl, and 
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DOLLA oD & ( $3 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
UU ENTLEMEN & Haih CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
ADRS’ AND CHILDKMEN'’R HAIN CUTTING, 


None I’'ractical Male and Female Artista Em. 
ployed 


aren) « Wwholenusbe 


hut 
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rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 
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Humorous. 


iitt } l } 
Woihie ” “e t Live we 
Woisat ‘ i ‘ ’ 
May ! ~ ‘ il it, Lous 
Wiis wae fret t fk ' 
Maeter Aclam, | ve . 
wi ea arve 
Thies thoe tie awe P i a it i ! 
we 
Tothe end of the world thay 1 lant 


i 
Shades of might Window curtains 


Something to boot An impertinent 
dun 

Popular financial caicles Silver dol 
re 

Au uneotntorvavle drawing-room 
Dive dentist's 

(Ouiprotis attached to the bond of 
trmbrlineny It 

Are the minutes rejating to au affair 


af ti oralbwmy wis tape try Ghie mercon l« 


Phe fox’s tac is calied tis brush prob 


mlily lees ” ‘ } ste aw ‘ it it ‘? 


Actor: “Ile plays ‘drunken parts 
! ! 

Detter than miyerie t priceless ‘I 

amet "Pew, but the troutie bye Lewy fe oft 


Pelrermieit 


An adverticcment reads, **‘Wanted—a 


‘« rv ra t t ! " j i 
Trev titted t t \ wa tek “ t 
leer Ghee re iit whie the al 4 

Moteieur loo | inake the laws in 
i" “ i ant \ “wi 
Moa j 1 i 

pe from yd { Trasertat 

Mroend: “Now that you have made 
perbiites “ it 1 ‘eid od j 
wlindi retire neloan ‘ it it " ‘ 
Whit wm trianete “ t \ acl diaew poy | 
Wha wiets l wa peomenr 


“Well, Unele Silas, your boy is bonne 


freon cadlegge, Dwar 


“Yea,  miowled t old 

“Phas he lentoed any tlt 

“More n Lever could, 7 Ghiee coded peneats 
“Hew bemried Loew ter sticks iyemrette 


"What's the matter 7’? asked the po 


llee mm, ‘lave t ati \ oe be 

Any pomce ter y Parjpeiie Meutidert 
Dhbbces, Whi Cartelerra pot lve at th Wie 
Lorettend States Detore ine I've ot se many 
placen ter yo te dat tt weortytn’ mie diasy 
poieebo droge reves reatanel Wihiteti wiey te L A 


De Ruyter: “tHlow didi you actors 


peaks cocet cone Cirat Mebbny Crip of yon? 
Phawinitn Phatter lw a ftevmt a tity thu 
fremt 


bheow Wim Clint 
“Wearll, vera mee, we tial cee belie sual, wind we 


forme t cut iithes 


Mre, Ciiytied, just arrived at the 


country fare “Wihrat well-beliaved cisticee 
you have, M sori i tarmste 

i eee ' Giie be Well enough tow 
OT) Se 1 eo oe t fia After 
Watetiin Live wis arf thre euay f ns ‘ sibtes 
Haren, Ghiery ber Clpat sie y LP prema Chere 


livins’ whi « 


Mra. Koverside Vark: “So you are 
meortiagg Ger lemy 

Her tadycert lew 

“Well, | 
Line ver breverrn Chevktay bhicede Gli lilt cof) yanud 
work 

That Ta iL yes clout cho 0 tor tee 
niatiafaetio 

Chip, to industrious clerk OW hay 
Dbebna th yearns het hie ho bee thee ist wordal ye 
report last 

Drvchiamti » btn Varad pte 
Preah, yarta sere, Ohne rack wf ch fe Piast cb Cheat 
potions, and bilidhu teoare te work overt 

Chitet ay cried Writes Lar tlie et ) 


bit bacpenel ‘ rent 


Ap Indianapolis ruralist seated tim 
wmeif in uw tnt hit om i eprun ¢ ‘ 

fares, After eptigelery thiee walters 

tial ft mts r tn ' , hae ie 

called One ol Chet te titi, leaved ' 
Whitmprered as ties promt i f mete 

fare, Miste i eet ber Lita, rial ‘ n 
tiie Miige fer Chae Drertta tan cof Chie beta ef itdent 
ugtin the cule Dal bheer ber obtge Ebeotee Olin le 
Clint 


“Making a call, the other day.’ writes 


wm fadr Contemp fernit Locum y coped 
Poitvdes cous Chie chraewitige toon Cable while watt 
fiigg for any frie i flere was wu f te prieae 
Gof prmprer trost te ‘ 1it wa ihe 

thelpe mavebiig it Kecetpt fe pu us My 
friend entered at Chat inion t.and | lev! 
1h bee lies Why Wliete i tleow 

wet that? ‘ shed i ove ‘ ' f it 


foot Gbitm wie teenth 


Mhis stery of the nipping in the bud 
le ar Vaurilt . i 

at) 

“ n 


THE SATURDAY 


Boxing tHk Fars —Many ae child has 
been made deaf for life by it, because the 
‘drum of the ear’ js a membrane aa thin 
wm paper, which stretches like a curtain 


n«ide the external entrance of the ear; 


ju. 
there ja notbing but air just behind tt, and 
ent concussion i« liable to rend tt 


‘in destroyed for 


any vii 
ntiwoand the “hearing 
ever, because the sense of hearing ls causr d 
by the vibrations» of this drum or “tym- 
“Pieking the ears’? is aricst 
in attempting todo 


this with hard substences, an unlucky 


panuno,’ 


mischievous practice, 


motion has many atime pierced thedram 
and made it as useless a4 a plerced india 
rubber life preserver, Nothing sharper or 
harder than the end of the little finger, 
with the nail paired, ougiitever to be ir- 
troduced into the ear, unless by a physi 
clan. Persons are often seen endeavoring 
io remove the wax of theear with the head 
end ofa pin. This ought never to be done; 
first, because it not only endangers the 
rupture of the ear by being pushed too far 
In; but if mot wo far, it may grate avainat 
the drum and excite inflammation 
Secondly, bair substances have often 
“lipped in, and caused the necessity of 
painful and dangerous operations. Thirdly, 
the wax is manufactured by Nature to 
guard the entrance from dust, insects, and 
unmodified cold air, and when it has snub- 
xerved its purpose it beomes dry, scaly, 
light, and in this condition is easily 
pushed outside, by new formations of wax 
within Occasionally wax may harden 
and may interfere with the hearing. 
4afe plan is to let fall into the ear three cr 
four drops of tepid water, night and morn 
Ing; butwlvyeerine is preferable. Next to 
the eye, the ear is the most delicate organ 
of the body. 
—-_ = <—— 

Peack your hand upon your mouth 
when the rod of deserved chastisement os 
Upon your back, 





LIGHT, STRONG, 


SPELDY, HANDSOSIE, 











King of Bicycles. 





POST. 


EVENING 


AssisTED KY Noisk.—Deaf persons, 88 & 
rule, bear better in the midst of a din than 
when all is quiet round them, The noise 
ofa moving train or the whirr of machinery 
in mills helps to make up the volume of 
sound necessary to reach their im paired 
organs. An amusing illustration of this 
was afforded by a very venerable deaf 
yentieman who lived quite alone, On the 
very rare occasions when he bad a visitor, 
he used to keep on shaking down the ashes 
in his grate, so that by the help of tbe 
additional noise he migbt catch what his 


caller had t> #ayv. 
For 
Stomach 


Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYER'S 


Cathartic Pills 








Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness. take Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 





| OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

} (WAGGENER's.) 
Matled on recetpt of price, $100. Send 
for Circular, © R. Deacon, Publisher, 

“ios. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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<< 

FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 

















Four Models—885 and $100. 





EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


NMIONARCH 


Factory and Main Office: —-Lake 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cyc.e Co. 


and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHLS: New York, San Francisco. Salt Lake City City, De Denver, Memphis, Detroit, , Toronto. 
EMIL WERNER, Agent, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
On andafter June 2, 1306 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Plilada. 


Buffalo Day Express , oe 
Parlor and Dining Car, i daily %.0am | 5* 
Kuffale and Chicago Exp. { daily, * 8pm [a 
- 
4 


No Cinder 


Meeping (ars 9H pm 

Williameport Express, week~- days, 5.35, 10.00 4 m, 
pin. Dally (Sleeper) 11.90 pm. 

Leek Haven, Clearfield and Du Bolts Exp Tess (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11. pm. 


FOR NEW YORK, 


Leave KMeawling Terminal, 4.10, 7,40, (two-hour 
train), 5.40, 9) 11a aim, 12.50, 1.30, 2 4h, 5.00, 6, 10, 
5.05 dondog car pm, 12.10 night Sumdlays 4.10, « », 
o. Mam, 2.4 10, &. 2) (lining ¢ ‘ar) Pin, 12,10 night 

Leave Ath ann Chestrnt Sts,, MM S.10, 9.10, 0 1A, 
H.i4 am, $2.57 (Dining ear, 2.48, 4.45, 6.12, 8.18 
idintng car. 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 5.10, 10.18 a m, 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.4 pm. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 8.00 9.0, 
10.00, 11.3) am, 1.90, 2 ®, 3.30, 4.00 (two-hour train), 
5.00, 6.00 7.390, 5.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night. Sundays 
9.00. 10.00, 11.30, am, 2.9%, 4,00, 5, 6.00p m, 12.15 
night. 

arior cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains to aod from New York, ae 
FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTS LN 

LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 

9.00 am, 1,00, (Saturday only, 1.32 pm), 2.00, 4, *, 

5.9) 6.33, 9.45 pm. sundays 6.27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.0%, 

4.0, 6.0. 94 pm, (9.45 pm, daily does not con- 

nect for Kasten.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 

For Phanixville and Pott-town-—Express, 6.35, 10.0) 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only, 2,32 p m) 4.00, 6,00, 11.49 
»™m Aveom,, 4.2) 7.42) 11,05am, 1.42, 4.45, 5.22, 
7.0 pm. Sunday. Express 4.00, 9.05am, 11.90 pm, 
Acecom,., 7.9, 11.4) # tu, 6.09, pm, 

For Reading Express, 8.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, (Saturnlays 
ouly, 2.42 pun), 4.00, 6,00, 11.40 p m. Aecom., 4.3), 
7.42a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22 7.0 pm. 7 Express, 
4, 90 am, 14pm, Accom Jam, 6.0 
pm 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, (Saturdaysonuly, 2.32pm), 4.00,6 00pm, Accom., 
40am, 7.09pm. Sunday— Express, 4.00, 7.3.8 m, 

For Pottsville Fxpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.# pm, Accomn., 4.2, 7.42 am, 1.42pm. San, 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom, 
6.00 p mm. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport— Express, 8.45, 10,00 
am, 4.00 11.3) p m. Sunday—Express. 9.05 a m, 
11.# pm. Additional for Shamokin — Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am, Sundays -Kx 
press, 4.00am 

FOR ATLANTRO CITY. 


Leave (Chestnut Street and South Street Wharvwes: 
W eek -days— Express, 5.00, 9.00, 19 4am, (Saturdays 


only 1.407200, 4,00, 4,44, 4.00, 4. 0.5.00, 5.49pm. Ac- 
commnedation, 5.0040 4.50, 6.30 pm. $1.00 Bxeur- 
jou train, 7.00 ain. Sutddays Express, 7.3), 5.00, 
5.4 9.00, 10.00 aan bP pean Accommodation, 5,00 

am, 4pm $l 00 baxcursten trata 7,00 @ mm, 
Returning, leave Atlantic City depot) week-days, 
express, (Mondays only, 6 $5) 7.00, 7 4, 8.15, 9,00, 
tO. at BS 1 1,7 60 O80 pi. | Accomine- 
dation, 6.2) s.@ am. Ft -2 pom. $1.40 Exeursion 
train, from: footot Mississippd Ave. 6 a pom, sun. 
days - harpress a a a ee Lee LS 
s. 0, 9.400 mn Accommodation, 7.15 a mb Of) pm 
i OO foccursion train, frou toot of Mississippi Ave, 

lO pain. Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

| For CAPH MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY «via 
|} South Jersey Patlroawd’, Faxapress, 9.15 a om Saturdays 


ently 10), 4.45, o.15 pam. Suey 7.1, 9.Hbam,. 
Briga tliv, Week-dlays, “08 aon, 44) po am, 
Lakewood, Week- days, 8.00 am, 4.30 pm, 

Detailed titne Lables ab Lickel offices, N. E. corner, 
Brow! and Chestnut stroets, 844 Chestnut street, 8 
Tenth street, 08s, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at statious. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hoteis and residences. 

I. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK 

General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 





PHILADELPHIA'S FAMOUS 


FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 

Fairyland ttlumination Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday Nights. 
(irand Fireworks Display Wednesday 
and Saturday Sights. 

Amusements of Every Description. 


Stenmers hourly from Race and Christian 
Streets 


Round Trip Fare 25c. 


Children Under 10 Years, 10 Cents, 
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‘“Oh! Oh!”? 


Cried the DIRT. 


| must go, I cannot 


IO.’ 





